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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


eee] HE SEVENTH* General Con- 
maewalet! ference of Architects, held under 
| the auspices of the Royal Iusti- 
| tute of British Architects, was 
~4i formally opened on Monday 
“4.4 afternoon last, when Mr. Horace 
| Jones, the retiring President of 
the Institute, received a not very 
large number of town and country Fellows and 
Associates, in the West Gallery of the premises 
in Conduit-street. Among the visitors who 
were welcomed by the President and Council 
was M. Chas. Lucas, Honorary and Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute, and secre- 
tary of the Société Centrale des Architectes de 
Paris, to whose voice the members attending 
the Conference have had the pleasure of 
listening at two of the meetings. On the walls 
of the gallery in which the reception took 
place were exhibited a very interesting collec- 
tion of working drawings and sketches by 
three recently-deceased masters, — Street, 
Burges, and Viollet-le-Duc. These drawings 
served to heighten the interest with which the 
three papers set down on the programme for 
Wednesday evening’s meeting were looked 
forward to. The late Mr. Street’s drawings were 
lent by Mr. Arthur E. Street; those of William 
Burges were lent by Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan 
and Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A.; and those 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc were the fac-simile draw- 
ings published by MM. Morel, of Paris. A 
collection of bound drawings, sketches, and 
scraps, was also exhibited, this collection being 
lent by Messrs. Aitchison, Sydney Vacher, R. P. 
Pullan, and other members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

On Tuesday a large number of the gentlemen 
taking part in the Conference visited the Guild- 
hall Library and Council-chamber, the Eastern 
Extension of the Stock Exchange Building, and 
the works, now in progress, of the Metropolitan 
(Inner Circle) Railway. Separate reports of 
these visits will be found on other pages). 

The business proper of the Conference com- 
menced on Tuesday evening, when a meeting 
was held in the Institute room. 

Mr. C. Barry, F.8.A., who occupied the chair, 
offered afew words of welcome in the name of the 
Institute. He added that the proceedings of 
the early part of the day had not been un- 
profitable or uninteresting. | Visits had been 
paid to works of no inconsiderable importance, 
and he had been pleased to witness a large 
attendance at the New Stock Exchange build- 
ings under the charge of Mr. Cole. Those who 
' visited the Inner Circle Railway had also 

ound matter of interest. The paper which he 
would now call upon Mr. Cates to read touched 
some of the most important subjects that could 
be discussed by them. 

Mr. Arthur Cates 

paper on,— 


THE DUTIES, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
MUTUAL RELATIONS OF ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR, WITH REFERENCE 
TO ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PRACTICE. 


Wun drawing up the programme of the pro- 
odaala - this Conference, the Committee 
oa - that the duties, obligations, and 

u relations of architect, client, and con- 
a r with reference to both English and 
seh he Practice,” would form an excellent sub- 

; or discussion at one of the meetings. 

Seortaimait prepared a series of ques- 
of the Tn Cr : were addressed to correspondents 

Avage itute, with the result that replies have 
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Communications respecting the practice in 
America have also been received from Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, who practised for many years 
in America, and who will, I hope, be present 
here this evening, and favour the meeting with 
his observations on those points in which 
American practice differs from ours. 

At the request of the Committee I have read 
these communications, and summarised them in 
such manner as will, I hope, satisfactorily 
open the discussion. 

For France I am indebted for much informa- 
tion to Mr. W. H. White and Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, and have referred to some of the leading 
text-books on French Building Legislation, more 
particularly to,— 

“ Manuel des Lois du Batiment,” published 
by the Société Centrale des Architectes. 

Frémy Ligneville, “ Traité de la Législation 
des Batiments,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1881. 

O. Masselin, ‘‘ Nouvelle Jurisprudence et 
Traité pratique sur les Honoraires des Archi- 
tectes,’’ 8vo., Paris, 1879. 

O. Masselin, ‘‘ Nouvelle Jurisprudence et 
Traité sur la Responsabilité des Architectes, 
etc.,” 8vo., 1879. 

I must admit that when the questions settled 
by the Committee were first placed in my 
hands, I was somewhat startled by the wide 
range they covered, which seemed to me likely 
to require a whole conference or even a series 
of conferences for their complete discussion. 
As, however, the time at our disposal this even- 
ing is but limited, and the object of the meeting 
is to afford those who attend an opportunity of 
expressing their views and discussing points of 
general practice, I will, as shortly as possible, 
bring before you the replies which have been 
received. 

Happily, the first question, which relates to 
the tenure of land for building purposes, has 
been thought to be of sufficient importance to 
have an entire meeting appropriated to its 
consideration, and to-morrow (Wednesday) 
morning Mr. Blashill will read a paper thereon. 

The next series of questions relates to the 
architect, and it will be convenient to consider 
each separately. Thus :— 

When an architect is employed upon the 
erection of a house, is it usual for him to perform 
the following services P—(a.) Preparing all the 
drawings that are required and a specification 
of the works; (b.) Arranging terms with the 
contractor or contractors; (c.) Superintending 
the work; (d.) Deciding on the amount of 
money that is to be paid to the contractor or 
contractors according to the terms and dates of 
payment. 

To this, the reply from Copenhagen is the 
simple affirmative,—Yes; but in Austria the 
architect’s duties appear to be somewhat more 
extended, as beyond those set out in the ques- 
tion he prepares an accurate estimate of quanti- 
ties of the building to be executed, from which 
the contractors can ascertain the quantities of 
the several descriptions of work. 

A similar practice appears to exist in 
Germany, and in France the preparation of the 
Devis estimatif is one of the duties of the 
architect, and is included in the services covered 
by his commission ; but on this head more par- 
ticulars will be given when the tariff of charges 
under which German architects work and the re- 
muneration of French architects is considered. 

To the third question,—Does the architect 
usually perform any other services ?—the reply 
is in each case, No. 

4. Is his decision as to the quality of the 
work and material and as to payments final and 
binding P—is answered, in accordance with ordi- 
nary English practice, with the provisoas regards 
Austria that if the contractor desires in such 
cases to appeal to a legal tribunal, the right of 
doing so must be expressly stipulated in the 
contract; while in Germany it is often stipulated 
in the contract that in cases of dispute one or 





more arbitrators shall decide the question at 
issue. 

5. Is the architect responsible to the client 
for any losses that may arise through bad work 
or materials which he ought to have checked ; 
and, if so, for a limited or unlimited time ? 

It appears that in Denmark this responsibility 
has not hitherto been exactly defined by law or 
by custom, but if losses have been suffered 
through the architect’s neglect or liability the 
employer may sue him for damages within the 
first twenty years. 

The reply from Vienna is vague, and to the 
effect that the contractor is held responsible 
for, and to make good, loss through bad work or 
bad material. 

The Architectural Association of Germany 
has the responsibility of the architect to the 
client at present under consideration, but no 
decision has been arrived at. There the trades- 
man is responsible to the architect as well as 
to the client for the goodness of the work. In 
doubtful cases the architect leaves the selection 
of the tradesman to the client, thus giving the 
latter an influence by which he cleverly 
diminishes his ewn responsibility. No instance 
is known to Herr Ende in which an architect 
has had to bear the responsibility for the short- 
comings of a tradesman. Every architect is 
legally answerable for his designs so long as 
these are followed. Where a _ tradesman 
deviates from the instructions of the architect 
the latter assumes the responsibility if he sanc- 
tions deviations in a general way. If the archi- 
tect is demonstrably lax in his supervision, of 
course the law holds him responsible. 

In France and those countries subject to the 
Code Napoléon the responsibility of architects 
and contractors is defined by six articles of the 
Code Civil, four of which are of general appli- 
cation, while Art. 1,792,—“ Si l’édifice construit 
i prix fait, périt en tout ou en partie par le vice 
de la construction, méme par le vice du sol, les 
architecte et entrepreneur en sont responsables 
pendant dix ans,’—appears to make the archi- 
tect and contractor liable for ten years; and 
Art. 2,270,—“‘ Aprés dix ans, l’architecte et les 
entrepreneurs sont déchargés de la garantie des 
gros ouvrages qu’ils ont faits ou dirigés,—re- 
lieves the architect and contractor from liability 
after ten years. 

There has been considerable controversy as 
to the exact meaning of Art. 1,792, it being 
contended that it is only applicable where the 
architect is the contractor; but, nevertheless, 
the responsibility attaches to the architect 
under the general principles of Art. 1,382:— 
“Tout fait quelconque de l’homme, qui cause & 
autrui un dommage, oblige celui par la faute du 
quel il est arrivé a réparer”; Art. 1,383 :— 
“ Chacun est responsable du dommage qu'il a 
causé, non seulement par son fait, mais encore 
par sa négligence ou par son imprudence ”’; 
and Art. 1,992:—‘Le mandataire répond non 
seulement du dol, mais encore des fautes qu’il 
commet dans sa gestion,’ which make him, in 
common with all other citizens, liable for the re- 
sultsof faultshe may commit, and those he may by 
negligence or otherwise permit others to commit 
over whom he may have authority. For errors 
of design and want of skill resulting in failure of 
the building wkolly or in part, neglect of legis- 
lative enactments and municipal and police regu- 
lations, neglect of servitudes and easements to 
which the site is subject and which the archi- 
tect could have ascertained, providing a build- 
ing which does not satisfy the defined require- 
ments, the client has his remedy against the 
architect alone. For improper execution of 
work, defective or improper material or work- 
mansbip, the client’s remedy is against both 
contractor and architect: against the one for 
having committed the wrong, and against the 
other for having by inefficient superintendence 
permitted it; but the architect himself has his 
remedy against the contractor. These responsi- 
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bilities have many qualifications arising from 
the varying relations of the parties, but it would 
not be possible to enter into such details on 
this occasion. 

The limit of ten years does not apply to cases 
of fraud: in these the term of prescription is 
extended to thirty years. 

In England the Statute of Limitations being 
seven years, it would appear that the architect 
is in ordinary circumstances protected after the 
lapse of that period. 

6. On what basis is the architect’s remunera- 
tion calculated, and is this settled by any law 
or custom ? 

The Danish architects have not yet agreed 
upon a schedule of remuneration, but often use 
the German and Swedish schedules, which will 
be found in the report of the Congrés Inter- 
national des Architectes, Paris, 1878. 

In Austria the terms of professional remunera- 
tion are not fixed by law, but the Architectural 
Association has drawn up a certain scale of 
charges. It is, however, optional with the archi- 
tect and client whether they accept this or not. 
As arule professional remuneration is calculated 
at from three to five per cent., according to the 
nature of the work. 

In Germany a very elaborate tariff is adopted 
which was drawn up by the Architectural 
Section at the Fifteenth Congress of German 
Architects and Engineers, held at Hamburg in 
1868. The ordinary work of the architect is 
there divided in five classes, commencing with 
ordinary agricultural buildings and the plainest 
description of town and country dwellings, and 
ending with exterior and interior decorations 
and ornamental work. The scale of remunera- 
tion is set out under six subdivisions of the 
architect’s work and nine progressive stages of 
cost, the first limit being 3001. and the highest 
30,0001. and upwards. 

The services to be performed by the architect 
are defined as :— 

(a.) Sketches.—Preparing sketches (plans and 
elevations) drawn to seale, and (if desired) an 
approximate summary estimate of cost. 

(b.) Design.—Preparing complete design with 
plans, elevations, and sections, together with a 
summary estimate of cost as for a. 

(c.) Working drawings and details.—Prepar- 
ing the requisite working drawings and the 
detail drawings of construction and decoration. 

(d.) Estimate of cost.—- Preparing a special 
estimate of cost of construction. 

(e.) Execution. — Drawing up contracts for, 
and letting and general superintendence of, the 
execution of the whole of the works, exclusive 
of special superintendence. 

(f.) Accounts, §c.—Checking and certifying 
the accounts, exclusive of measuring up. 

For works of smallest cost the rate per cent. 
for the entire services varies from 5 per cent. on 
the smallest expenditure for the lowest class of 
building to 94 per cent. for a like expenditure 
on the highest class of building; while for 
works of greatest cost the rate of remuneration 
varies from 2 per cent. on the largest expendi- 
ture for simple buildings to 5 per cent. on those 
of the highest class. 

Fees on rebuilding or additions to existing 
buildings where a special design is necessary are 
calculated at one-fourth more, and where a 
design is not necessary at one-fourth less than 
for the same class of new work. 

Advances on account during the work in pro- 
portion to the progress of the work and in 
accordance with the rules shall always be paid 
to the architect on demand. 

If the estimate be exceeded such excess shall 
not increase the fee, but the cost of duly 
sanctioned extensions or more sumptuous treat- 
ment of the work shall increase it. 

All drawings remain the property of the 
architect. The client may demand copies of the 
design, but shall use them only for the work to 
which they relate. . 

This German tariff has been adopted by the 
architects of Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
and has, I think, been printed at length in the 
London professional] journals. 

The remuneration of architects in Sweden is 
regulated by a system similar to that adopted 
in Germany; but, while the services to be 
rendered are similar to those there given, the 
rates of percentage are somewhat less. 

The services to be rendered by an architect in 
Sweden, are :— 


Esquisse,— Dessin net, avec un devis 


approximatif. 
Dessins et plans principaux, — Dessins 
completa. 


indication des quantités et des prix, ainsi que 
désignation des matériaux, et du mode du 
travail. 

Epures,—Tous les dessins de construction et 
d’ornamentation. 

Surveillance,—Stipulation de contrats d’entre- 
prise et surveillance de l’exécution. 

In France it has been decided by the Cour de 
Cassation as recently as 1875 that no law or 
regulation exists which fixes the fees due to an 
architect for private work: that the Courts 
should, in the absence of any agreement, 
regulate them with reference to the work 
carried out and the services rendered. 

Public departments, such as the Ministére de 
l’Intérieur, des Travaux Publics, des Cultes, La 
Ville de Paris, &c., make special contracts, by 
which the architect, besides an annual salary 
(‘‘ traitement fixe annuel’’) is entitled to a com- 
mission (“‘traiiement proportionnelle”’) on the 
cost of the work ; and, after their completion, he 
might be granted a further payment (“ gratif- 
cation ’’), not so much as a pecuniary advantage, 
but as an expression of satisfaction for work 
executed with economy and skill. 

Although the fees of architects have never 
been fixed by law, because the art is a liberal 
one, they are, when not otherwise agreed, gene- 
rally determined by the custom of the place 
or the scale fixed by the Conseil des Batiments 
Civils in 1800 and confirmed in 1841, by which 
the remuneration of architects employed by 
the Department was fixed at 5 per cent., the 
services to be rendered being defined thus :— 

‘** Confection des plans et des projets, 

La conduite des ouvrages, 

La vérification et le réglement des mémoires.” 

The whole question of ‘‘ honoraires’’ was very 
fully discussed at the Congrés International des 
Architectes, held in Paris in 1878, and under the 
anspices of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes, and I would refer those who are desirous 
of more detailed information than can be here 
given, to the report of the proceedings of that 
Congress published in 1881 by the Ministére de 
! Agriculture et du Commerce. ' 

The subject has occupied the attention of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes not less than 
that of this Institute. In 1849 a committee of 
that body reported that 5 per cent. must be 
taken as a mean applicable to most cases; had 
been generally recognised by courts of justice, 
but by arrangement, by reason of the im- 
portance or otherwise of the services rendered, 
might be deviated from. 

The following extracts from some of the 
communications made to it sufficiently explain 
the spirit with which the question was con- 
sidered at this Congress :— 

** Whatever the merit of the architect who conceives and 
executes, whatever the nature of the work, whatever the 
skill, care, and time devoted to the studies and to the 
superintendence,—always 5 per cent.’’ 

**The painter, the sculptor, obtain for their works their 
value; the physician, the counsel, charge their fees in 
accordance with their position and merits, and the care 
which they bestow. 

The counsel may have mistaken the case, and advised 
his ae badly, but the latter pays the fees, and no more 
18 said. 

The physician° may have erred, his patient dies, and 
with him the doctor’s mistake is buried ; but nevertheless 
his fees are paid. 

The architect, however, receives always5 per cent.; but 
if he makes a mistake, or is deceived, or if he has given 
way to concessions which may compromise his work, the 
critic is ready to seize with avidity on his faults, while 
justice is invoked against him with such rigour that even 

is future prospects may be affected, and that fortune and 
position to attain which the architect is ever struggling 
may be compromised.” 
** Pretended architects accept work on such terms that 
they cannot without loss perform the serious duties of the 
profession, but certainly if they thus lose they profit in 
other and less legitimate ways. 
The client who thinks he has made a good bargain is 
not aware that the architect obtains from the contractors 
more than the difference he has saved, and to obtain it 
sacrifices his liberty of action, and hands himself over to 


them. 

M. Davioud strongly urged the impossibility 
of framing an equitable tariff, the inapplicability 
of such a tariff system to an open and liberal pro- 
fession, and the necessity of leaving each practi- 
tioner to assess his own value and to make his 
own bargain in accordance therewith and the 
nature of the work to be undertaken. In the 
result, after very long discussion, the Congress 
arrived at resolutions to the following effect,— 
The Congress, acknowledging the principle of 
freedom of labour and its unfettered remunera- 
tion which is established on the principle of 
supply and demand, is of opinion that every 
architect should appraise his work at such value 
as he may think fit, which should be a fair 
remuneration for the skill displayed and the 





special difficulties overcome. Nevertheless, in 





Devis et descriptions,—Calcul des frais, avec | 





—_. 
the absence of any special agreement 
siders that the Avis du Conseil des Ba 
Civils should be applied as a minimum unti] 
such scale has been modified in an equitable 
manner. 

Thus, the result of the Congress was that the 
inevitable 5 per cent. was considered to be 
a reasonable basis of remuneration. 

Here, in this room, the architects of the 
United Kingdom have, at great length, and for 
the last time twelve years ago, discussed tho 
same subject and arrived at a similar conclusion 
but having printed a document setting forth the 
opinions of this Institute and that Conference 
with reference to professional charges, it has 
been most unjustly imputed to the Institute 
that it partakes of the character of a trade 
union, an impression being somewhat genera} 
that adherence to the terms set forth in that 
document is an essential condition for member- 
ship of the Institute. 

My own view of the position is this,—that the 
document expresses the ordinary custom of the 
profession, by which, in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, the relations between 
architect and client should be governed; but 
the architect is left perfectly free to himself 
assess the value of his work. If the circum. 
stances of the case and the nature of the work 
permit him honourably to accept a lower rate of 
remuneration he is perfectly at liberty to do so; 
while, on the other hand, if he considers that 
his position in the profession or the value or 
importance of the services rendered entitle him 
to make his charge at a higher rate, or as hag 
been done by a late well-known and highly- 
respected member of this Institute, without 
regard to percentage at all, he is perfectly at 
liberty to do so, and to secure the highest 
remuneration he can obtain. 

The seventh question, “ Are there any other 
important matters affecting the architect in his 
relations to his client or the contractor?” has 
not elicited any replies which need occupy your 
attention, but the ownership of the drawings is 
one which certainly merits the most careful 
consideration of the Conference, and may be 
considered under this head. 

In France, Frémy Ligneville (vol. i., p. 229) 
declares the law to be that in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary, the fees paid to 
the architect are considered to be due, not only 
for the construction of the building, but also for 
the preparation of the plans in accordatnve with 
which it has been erected. Thus the client can 
demand the delivery to him of these drawings, 
and the architect cannot claim any special fee 
for them; but the architect has the right to 
retain the plans and specifications he has pre- 
pared until his fees have been completely 
paid. 

The sixteenth Article of the Institute docu- 
ment expresses the general custom that the 
drawings and specification remain the property 
of the architect, but recommends a distinct 
understanding with the client on this point. 

The German architects, in the remarks 
appended to the tariff before referred to, dis- 
pose of the question thus:—‘ All drawings 
remain the property of the architect. The 
client may demand copies of the design, but 
shall use them only for the work to which they 
relate.” 

The third general head under which the 
questions were framed was that of ‘“ The Con- 
tractor,” and in considering the replies and 
statements which I shall have to put before 
you, it must be borne in mind that the circum- 
stances under which buildings are executed are 
so variable, and dependent upon so many con 
ditions, that the information given must be 
accepted as only of general application, and not 
as representing invariable practice. 

The eighth question runs thus :—“Is it the 
custom to employ a general contractor to 
execute all the works required to be done in & 
building, or is the contractor employed for each 
trade, viz., a contractor for masonry, another 
for carpentry, another for ironwork,” &. ? 

In Denmark both arrangements are usual. 
In Austria, in better class buildings, a8 4 aa 
separate tradesmen and contractors are usu 
for the several descriptions of work, 28 the 
master-mason or master-bricklayer, the wage 
cutter, the master-carpenter, constructor 0 
ironwork, plumber, &c. : 

In Germany both modes of letting work a 
practised. Where the client engages an are - 
tect he, as a rule, requires that the work 0 
each trade be let separately. A great many 
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architects, however, undertake the erection of 
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Huildings for a lump sum, especially in cases 
where the client wishes to be insured against 
extras, desires not to have to deal with so many 

jes, and prefers the sole and exclusive 
responsibility of the architect to that of a multi- 
tude of individuals. 

In England it occasionally occurs that the 
uilder provides the design and drawings for the 
work he carries out; in fact, it 1s rumoured that 
builders who so proceed have said, ‘‘ Oh, we keep 
an architect, and you need not go to the expense 
of employing one *; but the architect who con- 
tracts to carry out his own design is in these 
days, I think, quite unknown. If the practice 
does exist it would be most desirable that, if pos- 
sible, full information should be given to the 
meeting respecting it. 

In France the general practice is to employ 
separate tradesmen, an independent bargain 
peing made with each; but thé general con- 
tractor is not entirely unknown. The ordinary 
practice appears to be that what was, I think, 
formerly universal in England, and is still 
retained in the North. Mr. R. P. Spiers has 
communicated to me a letter from M. Pascal, a 
distinguished Parisian architect, in which he 
says on this subject :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the advantage which may be derived 
from having one general contractor, we prefer special 
tradesmen, who do their work better. The sole difficult 
for the architect is to make them work in harmony wit 
each other without reciprocally causing delays or prejudice 
to other works. 

The general contractor naturally takes a profit from each 
gub-contractor, hence augmentation of cost. He cannot be 
competent in all the specialities which he represents, Hence 
inferiority in the quality of the work: two causes which 
dead to the system of division of the trades being preferred 
even to the extent that a general contractor is only occa- 
sionally admitted for the works of the State.” 

There is a growing tendency in England 
towards employing special tradesmen for impor- 
tant sections of the work, but the great saving 
of trouble and annoyance arising from the 
employment of the general contractor renders 
it hardly likely that the good old system of 
master tradesmen contracting for each trade 
will be revived, and handicraft thus suffers. 

9. “Is it usual for a tradesman or tradesmen 
to contract to do the building as shown by the 
drawings and specification for a fixed sum to be 
paid to him or them by the employer?” 

The reply to this question received from 
Berlin is so important, that I should have been 
glad to have had the opportunity of making 
further inquiry respecting it, but time has not 
permitted this, and I will therefore quote the 
words of Herr Ende :— 


“* Cases in which the erection of a building according to 
the des gns and estimates of an architect is let to a con- 
tractor who is not an architect are comparatively rare, 
—— as regards elaborate and ornamental buildings, 
op it is done in the case of simple and ordinary ones, 

€ reason being that, according to the idea prevailing here, 
- rey building can never be completely finished from 
- ret design and the first estimate, but the chief and 
dur: portion of the work must be designed and worked out 
ae its construction. There is, however, an end to this 
anes contractor undertakes the building. Alterations 
media be made only under stringent and costly condi- 

1ons, which give occasion to »ll kinds of disputes.’ 
PP ordinary French system appears to be 
arché au Rabais or Par série de prix. Till 
recently Za Série de Prix de la Ville de Paris 
pe generally accepted as the basis, and each 
ee tradesman made his offer at a price to 
ae culated at a per-centage above or below 
_ schedule of prices. Recently the Société 
a rale des Architectes has issued a Série de 
— the authorities of the departments 
ss © great cities have also engaged them- 
‘ves on the preparation of similar schedules 
~~ to each locality. 
@ Marché a Priz fait or a Forfait is a con- 


tract f hey ; 
Gaines lump sum,very similar to our ordinary 


Th : 
ii. © 18 also another form of contract 


that oe tear the inconvenience attending 


r série de prix of the client not knowing 


beforehand : . 
This ig vl nat the ultimate cost will be. 


nown as the “ Marché de Maximum,” 

and ae both the preceding systems, the 
tachinees ing that the work is to be paid for 
rsogre aoe with the série de prix, but with 
bo ation that the total cost shall not 
ge fixed sum. 
fae 2 22 Committee then ask, “Is it usual to 
“nm seein ak by means of tender received 
— em will dothe work?" = a atid 
psec gre the best method of selecting a 
elt atten > thought to be by competition, 
which cam ree one among trustworthy firms, in 
lowest tena © contract must be given to the 
pat ner, or an open one, in which case 

Tact ig not necessarily given to the 





lowest tenderer; but to the most reliable one 
at the lowest possible prices. 

11, 12, and 13. “‘ Does a contractor make up 
his tender by means of measurements or quan- 
tities taken from the drawings and specifica- 
tion? Are these measurements prepared by 
the contractor or contractors for his or their 
own use, or by some other person for his use? 
Who pays that person ? ” 

I feel much hesitation in dealing with these 
questions as they can only be satisfactorily 
answered as the result of closer inquiry than 
it has been possible to make. 

In Denmark the contractor makes his mea- 
surements for his own use. They Lave no 
surveyors to take out quantities, and nothing 
is paid for them. 

In Austria the amount due to the con- 
tractor is ascertained by measurement from 
the drawings of the work actually performed, 
and it is only as an exception that the mea- 
surements are taken from the work itself. 
The measurement and taking out of quantities 
are performed by the architect from the plans, 
but the contractor has to make out a measure- 
ment for the account. 

In Germany estimates of quantities are pre- 
pared by the architect, or at least under his 
instructions by his permanently - employed 
assistants. There are some few persons who 
occupy themselves exclusively in the prepara- 
tion of estimates; but the architect has in all 
cases to check their work and be responsible for 
it. The system of “ verificateurs’”’ which obtains 
in Paris is quite unknown. 

In France, the architect should provide 
besides the Devis descriptif, or specification, 
the Devis estimatif, or particulars of quan- 
tities, which documents, together with the 
general conditions, constitute the Cahier des 
charges. When a contractor tenders he em- 
ploys a Métreur to take out quantities. 
This métreur is often a clerk in the contractor's 
office, and is paid by him. The mémotres and 
bills are checked by the architect or the veri- 
ficateur paid by him. 

In Germany the architect is responsible for 
the estimate of quantities, but he endeavours to 
diminish his responsibility by submitting the 
calculations to the contractor for the purpose 
of being checked and conforming to his 
criticisms ; that is, adoptiug the same reckon- 
ing. 

The responsibility of the contractor to the 
employer for losses caused by bad work and 
materials is in France and in Germany limited, 
unless otherwise stipulated, to a period of ten 
years, and I commend to the student of this 
subject the treatise of M. Masselin to which I 
have before referred. 

Generally each of the correspondents appears 
satisfied that the system in use in his own 
country works fairly well, Professor Fenger 
making the necessary reservations :—l. That 
only competent persons are employed as archi- 
tects and contractors. 2. That the necessary 
time is granted for preparing plans, specifica- 
tions, and tenders, and for erecting the build- 
ing. Generally reviewing the information 
which has been collected, it appears that the 
profession in England occupies a position in 
many respects more advantageous than in other 
countries, and, although the discussion will, I 
hope, advance towards a solution of some of the 
doubtful questions still capable of being mooted, 
there is, I think, but little which could with 
advantage be adopted from foreign practice into 
our own. 

There are two subjects of some interest which 
were not touched upon in the questions pre- 
pared by the Committee, or alluded to by their 
correspondents, with regard to which I beg 
leave to occupy your attention for a few 
minutes. These are known in France as 
Expertise and Privilége. 

Expertise relates to the course taken in liti- 
gation to inform the court upon technical facts, 
the endeavour to ascertain which is under our 
law generally made by the oral evidence of 
witnesses, who, from the very character of 
their retainer on behalf of plaintiff or defendant, 
often fail to dissociate from themselves the im- 
putation of advocacy, and the nature of whose 
testimony has given rise to an observation 
attributed to a late eminent judge, that “ pro- 
fessional witnesses not unfrequently become 
witnesses by profession.” It is clear that in 
litigation in which technical matters are in- 
volved the court must obtain information from 
persons acquainted with the art or trade in 





question. The court has to apply the law on 





the basis of facts of which it can only have 
cognisance when they are proved before it either 
orally or in writing. 

The experts are generally three in number, 
are appointed by the court, and report to it. 
The parties may object to the nomination of an 
expert on certain defined grounds, such as rela- 
tionship or connexion with one of the parties ; 
having been in any way concerned in the 
proceedings; having expressed an opinion on 
the matter in dispute ; or being known to be 
hostile to one of the parties. They are sworn 
to honestly fulfil their duties, and, when once 
sworn in, it is compulsory on them to proceed 
and make the report. They are not arbitrators, 
who are really judges, and decide the case ; they 
merely ascertain the facts, and report their pro- 
fessional opinions. They hold an inquiry on 
the spot, the parties being summoned to attend, 
and having the right to be present, and to assist 
at the inquiry,—in fact, at all that forms a 
material part of the expertise, except the pre- 
paration of the report, which is, of course, 
carried out by the experts in private. 

The report consists of two parts,— 

a. The procés verbal,—statement of proceed- 
ings, and of the facts as ascertained. 

b. The avis,—the opinion or recommendation 
at which the experts have arrived as the result 
of their consideration of the facts. 

When the three differ in opinion, and are not 
of accord in making one report, such opinions 
and the grounds of difference must be stated 
without indicating which is the personal opinion 
of each. Thecourt is not bound to follow the 
rocommendation of the experts, but consults it 
for information, and makes such use of it as it 
thinks fit. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
reasons for the recommendation should be given, 
but that the mind of the court should not be 
prejudiced, as it might be by the names of the 
experts being attached to each opinion. Occa- 
sionally in English practice, in the Common 
Law divisions, and more frequently in the 
Chancery Division, the courts have desired to 
be informed of facts by independent experts 
instructed by the court; but, so far as 1 am 
able to form an opinion from casesI have read, 
the French system I have slightly sketched 
appears better adapted to ascertain the truth, 
and correctly inform the mind of the court, 
than our system of “teams” of witnesses, who 
are often cross-examined by counsel whose 
deficiency of technical knowledge places them 
at a disadvantage, while the contradictory testi- 
mony of the witnesses confuses the court, and 
obstructs the administration of justice. 

The Privilége of architects and contractors 
over the works of construction they have carried 
out to secure them payment for their work, 
gives them the right of being paid out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the property in prefer- 
ence to the creditors of the owner, even as mort 
gagees. A similar privilege was accorded in 
Roman cities by Marcus Aurelius, but applied 
only to the rebuilding of destroyed premises, ip 
order to give architects and builders an en- 
couragement which would facilitate the embel- 
lishment of the cities by the prompt restoration 
of ruinous buildings. ‘‘ Ne urbs ruinis de- 
formaretur.” But, tempting as the prospect 
of thus securing payment may be, stringent 
formalities must be complied with before the 
Privilége can be obtained. 

Thus, before the commencement of the work, 
an expert named by the ‘Tribunal of First 
Instance of the district in which the works are 
situated prepares a procés verbal describing the 
condition of the property at the time, the object 
being (1) to preserve the value of the property 
as it exists before the works, for the benefit of 
the creditors who may already have a charge 
upon it; (2) to afford a basis for ascertaining 
after the completion of the works the augmenta- 
tion of value of the property resulting from 
such works, and it is only over this augmenta- 
tion that the Privilége can be exercised. 

Within six months from the completion of 
the works they must have been accepted by an 
expert similarly appointed. He may be the 
same as acted at the commencement, but must 
be newly appointed. He prepares a procés 
verbal descriptive of the works and of their 
cost. These two documents must be registered 
at the Bureau des Hypothéques of the district, 
and it is only then that the privilége can be 
obtained. 

Frequently, to avoid these formalities, archi- 
tects and contractors are content with a charge 
on the property, either by the terms of the 
contract or by a separate deed ; but this security 
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is far inferior to that obtained in the more 
formal manner. 

There are other subjects upon which I might 
enter, but I must bear in mind that I am not 
professing to read an exhaustive paper, but am 
simply bringing before you such notes as may 
serve to introduce a discussion on topics of 
interest to the profession, and that the most 
valuable portion of this evening will be that 
which affords the members of the Conference 
the opportunity of expressing their opinions 
and raising discussion upon some of the im- 
portant professional questions to which I have 
alluded. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say that the 
cordial thanks of this Conference are due, and 
will, I hope, be warmly accorded, to those Cor- 
responding Members of the Institute who have 
so kindly and so carefully answered the inquiries 
addressed to them by the Committee. 





The Chairman expressed the thanks of the 
Conference to Mr. Cates for the labour he had 
taken in writing the paper in so succinct and 
clear a manner. The question of the responsi- 
bilities of the architect had been fully dealt 
with both in respect to the client and the con- 
tractors, jointly and separately ; also the vexed 
question of the ownership of the drawings had 
been again touched on; and the mode of 
making the contract and the employment of a 
measuring surveyor had also been - included, 
forming data for plenty of discussion; yet he 
thought they would probably come to the 
conclusion, after hearing what was the practice 
on the Continent, that the English practice was, 
after all, the best, avoiding the vices and 
appropriating all the virtues of the various 
systems in vogue elsewhere. 

Mr. W. Woodward asked whether, in the cases 
referred to, where architects prepared their own 
estimates for the work, they received extra pay- 
ment, or whether the charge for them was 
included in the percentage paid ? 

Mr. Cates replied that as far as he understood 
the communications received from abroad, the 
preparation of the estimates was covered by 
the commission. In Germany there was no 
special remuneration received for taking out 
the quantities. He could, however, only give 
the reply in a general way, as there might be 
exceptional cases. 

Mr. J. Tavenor Perry said he might mention 
as a matter of actual practice that he had been 
concerned in the erection of a building in Berlin, 
and had been associated with a German archi- 
tect (Herr Lanner), who had prepared all the 
quantities himself, and they were sharing 6} per 
cent. upon the whole building. They were 
superintending the work, and providing the 
whole of the quantities, and the quantities were 
not checked by the builder at all, and they 
formed the basis of the contract. There was a 
special commission of 14 per cent., above the 
ordinary 5 per cent, for preparing the quanti- 
ties, drawings, &c. He was pleased to hear 
Mr. Cates say that, in all foreign countries, 
architects were allowed to take out their own 
quantities, for unless they did so they did not 
do justice to the clients. 

M. Chas. Lucas, of Paris, Hon. and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute, next addressed 
the meeting. He said :—Messieurs,—Le premier 
sentiment que je doive exprimer, aprés avoir 
remercié votre honorable Président des termes 
bienveillants dans lesquels il m’a présenté & 
vous, est, comme membre de la Société Centrale 
des Architectes, de constater avec satisfaction 
Yhonneur qui rejaillit sur elle de voir ses efforts 
aussi bien appréciés par vouset, comme collabora- 
teur du Manuel des Lois du Batiment et comme 
secrétaire du Congrés-Internatianal des Archi- 
tectes de 1878, de me féliciter des emprunts que 
Yhonorable M. Cates a bien voulu faire i ces deux 
ouvrages. Mais, veuillez laisser 4 l'étude les 
différentes questions qu’il a soulevées, surtout 
les deux plus importantes, les Honoraires et 
la Responsabilité, et je vous promets, ou plutdt 
jespére fermement que, d’ici peu, la Société 
Centrale des Architectes qui reprend,elle awssi 
Tétude de ces deux questions, vous fovr-, 
niera quelques nouveaux éléments. Pour les 
honoraires, un grand nombre des membres de 
la jeune génération, de ceux qui sont engagés 
dans la lutte de chaque jour, voudraient sortir 
de l’usage du 5 p. °/, et tenter d’acclimater en 
France un tarif doublement proportionnel, dans 
lequel le chiffre d’honoraires croitrait avec la 
somme de travailet de talent exigés del’architecte 
et décroitrait en revanche par suite de ]’aungmen- 
tation du chiffre de la somme -dépensée. 





Mais ce tarif, tarif venu d’Allemagne et édicté 
au Congrés de Hambourg de 1868, est 4 notre 
avis, trop compliqué pour pouvoir jamais servir 
a& régler en France les obligations du client 
envers son architecte; et, 4 mon seul personnel, 
un tarif francais, plus récent, imposé par la 
Ville de Paris 4 ses architectes et décrois- 
sant par } p.°/,, depuis 6 p.°/, pour les premiers 
200,000 f. de travaux jusqu’a p. 4°/, de 800,000 f. 
& 1,000,000 et restant ensuite 4 citaux de 
4p. °/,, semble beaucoup plus pratique; il 
est vrai que ce tarif municipal offre cette 
lacune de ne pas tenir compte de la na- 
ture du travail et rétribue autant l’architecte 
qui construit une Ecole élémentaire que celui 
qui construit une Eglise, égalité dans la rétri- 
bution qui est tout-a-fait contraire au principe 
du tarif allemand. I! est un autre danger que 
peut soulever |’étude de la question des hono- 
raires, danger apparu dans nos discussions en 
1878, et qui pourrait amener des rivalités dans 
une société confraternelle: ce serait d’attribuer, 
dans un tarif édicté au nom d’une Société, des 
honoraires plus considérables aux Architectes 
qui auraient une plus grande notoriété d’études 
ou de talent, et de créer ainsi des officiers de 
tous grades dans cette armée formée par les 
membres de notre profession liberale confra- 
ternelle. Quant A ia Responsabilité, un seul 
mot; au récent Congrés de Nice cette question 
est revenue 4 la suite d’une remarquable Con- 
férence de M. Hermant, l’un des principaux 
collaborateurs du Manuel des Lois du Batiment, 
et il a été exprimé un voeu dont la Société Cen- 
trale des Architectes étudie la réalisation, voeu 
appelant la création d’une Caisse dite d’assist- 
ance Judiciaire, et destinée 4 soutenir, aprés 
examen par le Conseil Judiciaire de la Société, 
celui des membres adhérents 4 cette Caisse qui, at- 
taqué 4 tort dans une question de Responsabilité, 
ne serait pas en mesure de supporter les frais 
d’un procés de cette sorte, procés toujours long 
et fort coiteux. Je ne sais si je me fais bien 
comprendre et si j’expose suffisamment, tout |’in- 
térét d’une pareille création; mais elle me semble 
appelée, sielle est réalisée, 4 faire honneur a 
toute Société qui l’entreprendrait, et 4 resserrer 
les liens de confraternité qui doivent unir tous 
ses membres. 

Mr. E. C. Robins remarked, in regard to the 
ownership in drawings, that there was generally 
no demand made upon architects for them 
except in cases where a plan of the drains 
was required. It would be inconvenient if 
persons could not procure plans for the pur- 
pose of setting such matters right. In his 
own practice, he had usually furnished to the 
owner a plan drawing showing the drainage, 
ventilation, water supply, &c. Public bodies, 
however, sometimes required many more 
plans. 

Mr. E. G. Bruton (Oxford) mentioned that 
some years ago he designed a building fora 
limited company at Oxford, and the company 
demanded the drawings. He replied by sending 
in the rules of the Institute, but the answer he 
received was a request to supply the name of 
his solicitor. Rather than contest the matter 
at law, he sent in the drawings. 

The Chairman.—That is not an uncommon 
experience, I am afraid. 

Mr. J. B. Fraser (Leeds) remarked that, in 
the course of a long practice, he had never been 
asked for drawings beyond those showing the 
drainage. As to quantities, he believed that in 
the provinces they were always prepared by 
the architect. A surveyor was totally unneces- 
sary, and was often the cause of mischief. 

Mr. Alex. Payne asked whether the pro- 
vincial architects made an extra charge for 
preparing the quantities ? 

Mr. Fraser said,—Yes, certainly ; a commis- 
sion was charged in addition to the usual 5 per 
cent., and it was paid by the proprietor. 

Mr. Blashill asked who took the responsibility 
for the correctness of the quantities in the cases 
named,—the architect or the builder ? 

Mr. Fraser replied that, as a rule, the quan- 
tities formed the basis of the contract. The 
architect took the responsibility to a certain 
extent. If he made a mistake he would know 
where to supply the de‘iciency, or curtail in the 
details. 

Mr. Riddett said that when the London School 
Board employed an outside architect, it stipu- 
lated for a set of the tracings to be sent in. 
The architect retained the drawings, and the 
Board had tracings cf them. As to the practice 
of taking out quantities, the method in the 
country differed from that in London. No 
London architect of repute could afford the 











time to sit down and take ont the quantities, 
He had made a resolve for himself never to be. 
the judge in his own case. To be the architect 
and the taker-out of the quantities seemed to 
him to be incompatible, and tended to h 
and slovenliness in the drawings. Could the 
expect the builder to accept as correct the 
quantities taken out by an architect? Builders 
in London had more regard to the name of the 
man who took out the quantities than to the 
name of the architect. Of course the count 
architect had difficulties to contend with. [f 
there were such a person as a surveyor at hand 
to take out the quantities it was not always 
advisable that the country architect should 
employ him. On the other hand, the country 
architect could not be expected to employ 
a London surveyor to do the work of takin 
the quantities. Therefore the only thing to be 
done was to make the quantities, when taken 
out by the architect, the basis of the contract. 

Mr. John Honeyman (Glasgow) thought that 
in the North they had the best system of all, 
provided that both the arcbitect and the sur- 
veyor were competent. Such a thing us an 
architect in Glasgow taking-out the quantities 
was unknown. They had measurers who did that 
work. But it did not follow that the architects 
did not understand quantity-taking. On the 
contrary, they had to understand it in order 
to check the measurers, so that mistakes should 
not be made detrimental to their clients. The 
plans were drawn so completely before being 
put into the hands of the measurer, that the 
latter had no room left for imagination at all. 
They found that system worked very well. In 
respect to the selection of separate tradesmen, 
their plan in Glasgow corresponded with that 
described as being in vogue in Austria and Den- 
mark. It had been departed from slightly in 
some parts of Scotland lately, but it was the 
general practice, and conduced decidedly to the 
excellence of the work done, though it caused 
the architect a little extra bother than the 
alternative plan. As to ownership of drawings, 
the Scotch practice was to give any that might 
be asked for. There was a growing demand for 
the drawings on behalf of corporations. It 
seemed useless to attempt to keep possession of 
their drawings; and they would probably know 
that a Bill was before Parliament relating to 
“Sanitary Supervision of Buildings,” in which 
it was provided that plans of every building 
erected should be lodged with the local autho- 
rities, so that copies mig ht be obtained by any 
one who required them. 

The Chairman.—You have not told us on 
whom the responsibility is fixed for the accuracy 
of the quantities. : 

Mr. Honeyman replied that the quantities 
were, in their original form, made the basis of 
the contract, and the work was re-measured 
finally. 

The Chairman.—What happens, under your 
plan, if, on the final measurement, the quantities 
are found to be defective ? 

Mr. Honeyman replied that such a case 
seldom occurred, but he supposed the client 
would bear the consequences of the mistake of 
the measurer. 

Mr. Boardman (Norwich) said, in regard to 
drawings, he had been asked to supply those of 
the Norwich Hospital, but he anticipated that 
his clients expected to pay for them. 

Mr. Bateman (Birmingham) said the old 
question of quantities had managed to crop up 
again, and he should be glad if some uniform 
action in London and the provinces could be 
devised, but he hardly hoped that they would 
be able to assimilate the practices. The local 
practice in the Midlands was for the architect 
to take ont his quantities. He had always 
failed to see why any errors in the — 
on which the contract was based should not , 
subject to revision when the work was — 
pleted. He had known eminent surveyors pu 
their hands in their own pockets and reimburse 
builders for works executed beyond _ those 
inserted in the quantities, thereby placing ™ 
the building-owner’s pockets value for = : 
executed, but never paid for. As to whe rol 
the architect or surveyor should take = a 
quantities, that seemed to be only & mat “¢ - 
convenience in practice. For thirty oF : ead 
years he had continued to take out his nto 
quantities for works of moderate — ° 
In large buildings, of course, an ee . - 
not devote the necessary time to it, bu j 
the Institute had taken somewhat ene. 084-2 
in reference to the taking out of ee aie 
thought there was a feeling that the architec 
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the country who took out their quantities were 
under a sort of ban, or were considered by the 
Institute as being under some disadvantages 
rofessionally, compared with those who 
employed surveyors to do the work. (Cries of 
no, no.”) But whether the quantities were 
taken out by the architect or by the surveyor, 
they should, in all cases, form the basis of the 
contract. He had known cases where consider- 
able errors had arisen on the part of the sur- 
yeyors, and where the surveyors had had to 
reimburse the contractors; but that state of 
things ought not to exist. As tothe drawings, 
he had been asked for them in the case of a 
public building, and he had made a charge of 
thirty guineas, which had been willingly paid. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt suggested that if the builder 
in all cases returned the drawings to the archi- 
tect, they would be sufficient if the architect 
supplied them to the owner, when he required 

ssession of the plans. 

Mr. Howard Colls said that, as a builder, he 
was of opinion that when an architect took out 
his own quantities they should, without re- 
servation, form the basis of the contract. He 
must say that in his experience architects’ 
quantities were not, as a rule, of a very high 
order; but in any case they should be bona- 
fide part of the contract. It was more satis- 
factory, however, that the quantities should be 
taken out by some independent party as 
between the architect and the builder. There 
was a question in which builders were still 
more interested, and that was as to the form of 
the contract which was submitted to them. 
The Institute and the Builders’ Association of 
Great Britain had agreed on a form of contract, 
which was perfectly straightforward and fair ; 
but very often architects,—and members of 
the Institute, too,—would present another 
form, which he (the speaker) was bound 
to say was a matter of complaint among 
builders. What would be thought of a 
merchant who should offer to a shipbroker a 
form of charter-party other than the well- 
known and printed form? Why the broker 
would laugh at him; and so the builder might 
be entitled to treat the architeet who did a 
similar thing ina similar way. He hoped the 
Institute would endeavour to get its form of 
contract used in all cases. 

Mr. Stanley Bird said that, from a builder’s 
point of view, he considered it an injustice to 
the contractors to have any other than 
the regular form of contract offered to 
them. It was only during the last four or 
five years, since the formation of the National 
Association of Master-Builders, that they had 
succeeded in getting that form of contract 
introduced into the provinces and generally used. 
The “form,” however, was not quite perfect, 
and some slight alterations were desirable 
Including the point of the quantities. It was 
not sufficiently stated in the form that the 
quantities should form part of the contract. It 
was difficult for provincial architects to get a 
surveyor to take out the quantities proper] 
and that was a good reason why architects aid 
the work for themselves; but the uantitie 
should always form part of the t ot 
rol contract, and 

point would no doubt be considered very 
800n now by those interested. Another ques- 
tion, and one that had not been touched - on 
— builders, was that of “ atitiwtiien! 
ranch: d not enter into the matter now, but it 

&@ question that ought to be settled. 

7 Watkins (Lincoln) said that if the 
quantities were taken out by a fully-qualified 
surveyor, or by the architect hi if, d i 
either cage paid for di ] ’ tah teahien 
of by the P irectly by the client instead 
thi y the builder, they would hear no more of 

8 question. He believed that the buildin 
surveyor had never yet suggested such 
48 receiving hig money direct from the buildin : 
Owner, as the architect received his - 
Sion. He suggested thi sak ie. 
reved this course at the last Con- 
th ce. As to making the quantities part of 

© contract, he had done that f 

“the semeet pte ne that for the past 
obliged to take oy cts in the country were 
could not c ut their own quantities. They 
aie towns, and they y get — a done in their 
a London cavern hn not afford to employ 
in which theese nn. an instance of the way 

; ployment of a quantity surveyor 
Sometimes worked he rel A z 
buil wine tee related a case where a 
necessary to aes to cost 27,0001. It was 
been taken Dae Se the quantities that had 
additional 7 me ‘ “ was charged for at an 
Quantities fren oo - Then some transfer of 
quired, and that was _— to another was re- 

arged for also at 1} per 





cent. Then some additions were wanted for 
variations of the original plan, and that led to 
another charge of 1$ per cent., and altogether 
the quantity surveyor received about 900/.,— 
almost as much as the architect itself. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth desired to know whether 
the foreign contractors could get rid of their 
obligations in less than ten years by the process 
of bankruptcy, as was sometimes done here ? 

Mr. Blashill said the substantial reason of 
the London system of taking-out quantities was 
that it was a convenience to the client to know 
exactly what the work would cost. It was not 
always a question whether the client was an 
honourable man, but whether he could afford to 
spend more than the intended amount on the 
building. To have to pay 500l. or 1,000/. more 
than anticipated, in consequence of a mistake in 
the quantities, was not always pleasant for the 
building owner ; he therefore preferred the em- 
ployment of a quantity surveyor. 

Mr. C. Aldridge (Liverpool) thought the ques- 
tion of quantities had been thrashed out at the 
last Conference, and he did not think they would 
ever arrive at uniformity, of practice in London 
and the provinces. The provincial architects 
had not undertaken the duty of taking the 
quantities for the pleasure or the profit derived 
from it, but because circumstances had forced 
them to do it; for, even where there was a sur- 
veyor in a small town, it was not always desir- 
able that all the architects of the town should 
employ him. The client had an advantage 
from the architect preparing his own quantities, 
because the latter could the better limit the 
work to the amount to be expended, and attend 
better to the construction of all the details. 
The drawings were also more complete when 
the architect took out his own quantities. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Cates for his paper, observed that in 
France the architect seemed to have more 
absolute power over the client than the 
English architect had, but he tkought the 
English architect had an advantage in keep- 
ing a client, once obtained, and often 
making him a personal friend for life. The 
scales of remuneration of architects on the 
Continent were somewhat complicated, and he 
believed that the English architects would 
prefer their simple 5 per cent. He observed 
that the simple 5 per cent. had been approved 
of as the best by one of the French congresses 
held two or three years since. As to measuring 
surveyors, he believed they were a useful body 
of men, as they acted as intermediaries between 
the artistic adviser and the client, and enabled 
the architect to devote all his attention to the 
design. In regard to drawings, he mentioned 
a case of his own where, having given the 
builder the plans for five houses on an estate, 
the latter took an idea from one, and an idea 
from another, and covered the estate with 
houses “‘ after the designs of Mr. Barry.” 

Mr. Cates, in replying briefly and generally 
to the observations that had been made, cor- 
rected the impression that had been expressed 
that the Institute regarded the provincial archi- 
tects who took out their own quantities as be- 
longing to a lower grade of the profession. The 
contrary was really the fact, because the man 
who could both design and plan and take out 
the quantities was, perhaps, a better man than 
he who could only do one of those things. He 
regretted that more time had not been devoted 
to discuss the newer points in his paper, because 
the question of quantities had often been dis- 
cussed, and he really tried to refer to it as little 
as possible in the paper, so that it should not, 
as he hoped, te discussed as a prominent feature 
of the debate. 





On Wednesday morning the third meeting of 
the Conference was held, Mr. Edward I’ Anson, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill then read the following 
paper :— 

THE TENURE OF LAND FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 


THE tenure of the land upon which buildings 
are erected is a matter of the greatest public 
importance, and one which, from various causes, 
is now receiving an unusual amount of attention. 
So far as it affects the condition of buildings, 
their capacity for improvement, and their 
influence upon owners, occupiers, and neigh- 
bours, it “is a question belonging peculiarly to 
our own experience. We should therefore be 
able to deal with it practically, and unbiased by 
considerations of class or party. 





With the view of assisting us in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, inquiries have been 
made of our foreign correspondents as to 
the customary tenure of building land in the 
chief European countries. We find that in 
France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, and other 
countries, buildings are erected only upon 
land which we should call freehold, so that 
there is no such question as that which is now 
before us, and we can learn nothing from their 
experience of different tenures. If our country 
resembled any of these in its capacity for 
business, and in the prosperity of its population, 
their example would be of great value, but in 
existing circumstances we shall probably do 
well to study the subject from our own point of 
view. 

We shall, no doubt, agree that, in principle, 
it is best for a man to be able to build upon his: 
own freehold land. He ought to be the best 
judge of his requirements and of his means. If 
he builds on speculation, or for investment, he- 
ought to know best the wants of his customers,. 
or tenants, and the price at which they will buy 
or hire. It is most to his interest to keep the 
premises in good repair, to alter them judiciously,. 
to enlarge or rebuild, as circumstances require. 
If his judgment is good, the gain is his; if bad, 
the loss is his. But if, through the tenure of 
his land, he has to submit his judgment to some 
other person, he is very likely to be fettered in 
his action, and may have to pay heavily for 
liberty to do what he considers best. This free-- 
hold tenure is what each would think best for 
himself. It is also best for other people if we add 
the restrictions that are required in the public 
interest, and those which may be desirable be- 
tween neighbours for their mutual advantage. 

The tendency of modern legislation has been 
to promote the conversion of other ancient. 
tenures into freeholds, and to make the free- 
holder, though he may be only a tenant for life,. 
more free in the use of his land. If the land is. 
in London or any of our larger towns, the use: 
which he makes of this freedom is to dispose of 
it on building lease, so that the property, which 
before might be tied up only for the present. 
generation, becomes tied for the duration of 
about three generations to come. Our subject 
may, therefore, be limited to the forms of lease-- 
hold tenure on which land is now let for build- 
ing purposes, and specially to the system of” 
terminable leases, which has for a considerable: 
time prevailed in London, and is being extended: 
to our largest provincial towns. And it will be- 
useful to bear in mind the convenience of free- 
hold tenure in judging of other modes of holding 
building land. 

Now the system by which a person intending - 
to build hires a piece of land instead of buying» 
it, and covers it with buildings which his repre- 
sentatives must at the end of ninety-nine, or 
ninety, or eighty, or perhaps only sixty years, . 
give up in tolerable repair to the ground land- 
lord, is one which is peculiarly liable tu be- 
misunderstood by those who are unacquainted’ 
with such business. As asubject for a telling 
speech or a smart article, we are familiar with 
the picture of rows of houses run up to last only: 
so many years as the lease will endure. They are - 
supposed to fall in pieces about that time, after 
having been during their later years the dis- 
reputable means by which the middle man has- 
satisfied his “ greed” at the expense of the un- 
fortunate tenants. At the end of the lease 
the holder is a poor widow who is solely de- 
pendent upon the property, and finds it “ con- 
fiscated”’ “ without any compensation” by the 
ground-landlord, who, moreover, endeavours to- 
make her restore it to a habitable condition. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these- 
pictures give no true idea either of the nature- 
of the transaction or of its practical results. 
The deliberate building of a house to last for- 
about the term of the lease is a popular fallaey.. 
The buildings with which it is connected are- 
the work of the worst class of speculating- 
builders, who have no interest in or care for 
the length of the lease. They build to sell, and 
they hope that their own interest will cease as- 
soon as their buildings are finished. Under- 
such conditions they would build as badly on 
their own freehold ground, or worse, for they 
would in that case be free from the supervision 
of a ground landlord. Houses of this class 
seldom last for half the usual term of a building 
lease without serious dilapidations. I have had 
to procure their demolition before they were 
finished, and have known them to become unin- 
habitable before they were occupied. Some of 
the worst of these buildings have been built om 
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the speculator’s own freehold ground. When 
hhouses are manufactured in large numbers for 
sale it is highly improbable that the buyer can 
-exercise any useful supervision over their erec- 
tion, and nothing but building regulations of a 
stringent character can prevent this kind of 
work, or give a chance for the respectable 
4peculator to compete with those who have no 
desire to build substantially,—perhaps no know- 
ledge, even, of the ordinary principles of sound 
building. The regulations in our Metropolitan 
Building Acts are more lax than those of many 
provincial towns, and far behind those of the 
large Continental cities. They may, neverthe- 
less, be quite equal to the demands of the public, 
for a very large proportion of our population do 
not practically call for well-built houses by 
showing a readiness to pay for them. 

But the man who builds for his own occupa- 
tion or investment, and intends to keep the 
property in his family, will hardly have the 
folly to build in an unsubstantial manner, for 
any serious defects in construction will show 
‘themselves within the term of a building lease, 
and the penalty would fall upon him or his near 
descendants. A man of ordinary prudence, 
‘having built substantially on his leasehold 
ground, will, if he cares more for his posterity 
‘than he does for himself, lay by a sum which 
will probably be only a few shillings per annum 
to form a fund that shall, at the end of the 
term, be equal to the original cost of the 
building. If (as may be very reasonable) he 
aares more for himself than for his remote 
-and problematical descendants whom he will 
never see, he will allow the matter to take its 
course. At every change of ownership, whether 
by inheritance or by purchase, and at any time 
Aiuring the continuance of the lease, the tempo- 
rary leaseholder will know how long the property 
will remain to him and how far that influences 
is value. If he has the ordinary good fortune 
of the London leaseholders of past times, he will 
be in receipt during the latter half of the term 
-of an income from the property very consier- 
#bly in excess of that calculated upon by the 
original lessee, while he will still be paying only 
‘the original ground-rent of one-half or one-fifth 
f the increased value of the building plot. 

Meanwhile the ground-landlord has been 
anable to share in this prosperity. If the 
property be in central London, he may still be 
receiving the ground-rent fixed early in this 
century, when men of business lived over their 
shops and offices in streets lighted by oil-lamps, 
efore railways, free trade, telegraphs, cheap 
postage, cheap newspapers, and all the aids to 
commerce which have marked the last two 
generations, were in the least foreseen. The 
-ground-landlord in one of the suburbs may still 
be limited to the rent fixed when that suburb 
was an outlying village, without trade, without 
cheap communication, and separated from the 
great centres of business and of pleasure by 
roads infested with footpads by night, and, 
according to modern notions, hardly passable 
by day. The improved rentals, which he may 
never live to enjoy, are probably shared by 
middlemen, representatives in different degrees 
of the interest of the original lessee. 

In discussions of our leasehold system these 
considerations are generally overlooked. In a 
paper in the Fortnightly Review for March, by 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., who has taken a great 
interest in this subject, and whose Bill for 
enabling leaseholders to purchase the fee-simple 
was lately before Parliament, there is this story, 
which the writer evidently thought to be a 
trong support to his case :— 


“A person had bought the remainder of a lease on a 
West-end estate, and towards the end of the term he sought 
a renewal. The terms offered were as follow :—1. That 
‘the original ground-rent shou'd be increased from 101. to 
501. perannum. 2. That a fine of 1,400l. should be paid 
for the privilege of renewal. 3. That 5002. should be 
‘expended in repairs by the lessee.’’ 

Now, it will strike men of business that the 
thing which would have shown whether this 
was fair to the lessee or hard upon him, viz., 
the actual present value of the premises (which 
he had, no doubt, bought prudently, but which 
he seems to have neglected) is omitted from 
these particulars. The same fault usually marks 
such stories as these, by which a lessee who 
desires to have a benefit that does not belong 
to him, practises on the good nature of a sympa- 
thetic member of Parliament. 

Every loss which a lessee may sustain can 
-be estimated in pounds and stated in figures. 
We shall probably be of opinion that the losses 
said to be incurred by the holders of terminable 
leases (which have been entered into with ordi- 





nary prudence) will not bear that test ; but it does 


not therefore follow that terminable building 
leases are desirable as a system and to the extent 
to which they are now being adopted. When the 
original parties to the lease have passed away 
the property has to be managed for some two 
generations under the covenants made by these 
dead people, and with strict reference to the 
supposed interests of a reversioner who may 
not yet be born. The character of the neigh- 
bourhood, the circumstances of the property, 
may be entirely changed, aud the only person 
who can adapt the premises to the new con- 
ditions is the then holder of the lease, who, 
besides, may have his own means of increasing 
the value of the premises to himself without any 
real injury tothe ground landlord. He may even 
desire to rebuild or greatly improve the premises 
for the benefit of both parties. In any case he 
must apply for the consent of another person, 
who may exact an enormous consideration for it, 
or may, from ill nature, refuse point blank. If 
he is not reallyin bad hands, he may find that 
through the nervousness of trustees, or the 
caution of professional advisers, he is so ham- 
pered in his arrangements that his scheme has 
to be abandoned. [If his lease is about half run 
out, the cost of extensive additions will fall so 
heavily on the short remainder of it, that he 
may then be tempted to build in a flimsy 
manner. When the lease draws still nearer to its 
end, it is decidedly against his interest to keep 
the premises in proper repair, and the Legisla- 
ture, in passing the Conveyancing Act of 1882, 
has taken such care of the interest of such per- 
sons, that it will now be exceedingly difficult for 
the ground-landlord to compel the performance 
of repairing covenants. Hence arises much of 
the present outcry against leasehold property, 
though it will be found that much of it is really 
due to the indifference of freeholders, who are, 
perhaps, only tenants for life. These results of 
the system of terminable leases are a matter of 
public concern; for it is to the ‘public injury 
that large areas of the metropolis should be 
checked in the ordinary progress of improve- 
ment for the term of two generations. Itisa 
matter well worthy the careful consideration 
of those most intimately concerned with the 
working of the system,—the ground-landlords 
and their professional advisers. In my own 
experience I am bound to say that I have 
found that in dealing with the larger cor- 
porate bodies, and with the ground-land- 
lords of large private estates, the tenant 
has usually been treated not merely with 
fairness, but with the liberality which one 
likes toS see accompanying the sentiment of 
ownership. I have also known the owners of 
a small estate make a great sacrifice to relieve 
an unfortunate tenant. But there are some 
large public bodies who are said to be not so 
well advised that they can safely be trusted to 
act liberally, and small people cannot be trusted 
to any great extent. 

I do not, however, think that we shall approve 
recent schemes for the compulsory purchase of 
leaseholds. Such schemes would enable a lessee 
who desired to improve the property to become 
the owner of it, and so far that would be to the 
public advantage. But it would open the door 
to a class of schemers who would use the en- 
franchised leaseholds as a means of injuring 
estates-on which none of the evils now com- 
plained of really exist. It would be a strange 
mode of rewarding the owner of neglected lease- 
hold property if we enabled him to buy at the 
price which a willing purchaser might give for 
the rookeries which are the result of his neglect. 

Before we consider improved forms of tenure 
it may be interesting to give the view of the 
only permissible form according to the ideas 
prevalent in Spain. Sefior Belmas, writing 
from Madrid to Mr. Phené Spiers, says, “‘ Every 
one who wishes to build begins by purchasing 
his ground, and, without being the absolute 
proprietor, no one would think of building even 
the least thing. On the contrary, if by chance 
wkat is done in England were known it would 
astound every one.” Are we in London pre- 
pared to return to that primitive system? or 
to pass any Act of Parliament that would 
practically enforce it? There is a Royal Com- 
mission now sitting, which will doubtless tell us 
how it is that in England,—the most prosperous 
country on this side the ocean,—men will not, 
as a rule, even when they might, acquire the 
freehold of the housesin which they live ; why, 
when they happen to be the proprietors of their 
cottages, they sell them on the first opportunity ; 
why the Englishman devotes a smaller propor- 
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| tion of his income to house-rent than anv other 


man; why house-rent in London ig chea 
(like for like) than in any important Continental 
city; and how it happens that the ave 
London householder does not live more than 
three years in the same house. If it ig argued 
that any of these things are due to our system 
of terminable leases, they will find that the 
exist and have long existed, so far as a bem 
parison can be drawn, quite independently of 
them. If it is argued that the slums of ony 
great cities are due to the leasehold tenure we 
may ask how it happens that evils quite as 
great have arisen in the great American Cities, 
from New York to Chicago, where no guch 
leases exist; and why the slums of Paris, 
though less extensive than our own, show, if 
possible, more shocking phenomena. 

For our own part, we have to deal with things 
as they exist. In a state of society in which it 
is more convenient to build upon leasehold land 
than to buy the freehold, we must consider how 
much of the convenience which belongs to free. 
hold can be grafted upon the leasehold tenure, 
especially in the point which most affects the 
public interest, which is to secure to persons 
having control and substantial interest in build- 
ings reasonable liberty and encouragement to 
improve the property. 

There are, in various parts of England, 
customs of holding land subject to chief-rentg 
or fee-farm rents, about which I hope we may 
hear something from those who have practical 
experience of their working. The effect of such 
terms is to create what we might call leases in 
perpetuity, if such things were legally possible, 
and the best example of this on an extensive 
scale is found in Scotland, where building-land 
is commonly let on what is called a “Feu 
Charter.” By this system the tenant is bound 
to keep a building upon the land of twice the 
annual value of the amount of the rent. The 
rent does not increase, but it is easily collected, 
and forms, in Scotland, the best available kind 
of investment. We may hope to hear from 
some of our Northern friends the advantages 
and the disadvantages (if any) of their system; 
but it appears that if this tenure were known 
here, and the habit grew up of investing in such 
securities, the objections to building leases 
would disappear. It appears also that the 
ground-rents under such a tenure would rise 
very considerably beyond the rates that are 
now paid. The increased rent shvuld not 
only remunerate the ground-lardlord for the 
loss of the reversion to the site at the end 
of a terminable Jease, but it would include 
some share of possibilities of improvement 
which are prevented by the present system, to 
the loss of both lessor and lessee. 

There are certain classes of ground-landlords, 
such as corporate bodies, charitable trusts, and 
some heads of families who might not be 
tempted by these increased rertals. But the 
ordinary owner of land for investment may well 
consider the advantage of such a system of 
letting building land. I feelsure that its adop- 
tion would lead to the application of the same 
system in many cases where a lease has 80 
many years to run that the present owner of 
the freehold cannot expect to enjoy the rever- 
sion. In such cases it would be easy to ascertain 
the value of that reversion, and to fix an in 
creased ground-rent which would give the present 
owner the full income which his land may now 
be worth. Probably such leases would be made 
renewable periodically at a fixed nominal fine ; 
but the precise shape which the legal business 
would take is a matter for lawyers rather than 
for surveyors. h 

I understand that in Aberdeen a system as 
grown up of letting building-land for a eee 
of sixty years, the ground-rent to be dou a 
after a lapse of the first twenty-five years, : 
some reason which I fail to see. If we — 
the principle of an increasing ground-ren ‘= 
would seem more fair to provide for a rev swe 
tion of the ground, say three or four pense en 
century, and at such times renewing the lea 
at the new rent. This would make the eye" 
holder in the same position as the a 
freehold land except that he must allow - 
ground-landlord to share in the increase (a ; 
possibly in some cases the decrease) © 
value of the property. ae 

There is ‘~g the West of England hip 
portant question arising out of the -"* a 
of building upon leases for lives. pei 
the advantage of such a tenure may _— the 
in past times, its uncertainty conveys to ae 
idea of a gambling transaction, such as m 
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‘udicial to business. It is, of course, 
war Ay ry insure the lives, and every careful 
lessee would do 80, but the cost of such in- 
surance, and some share in all the other incon- 
yeniences of such an uncertain tenure, must 
fall on the ground-landlord, and it seems sur- 

rising that such a custom has not been aban- 
Rood in the interest of both parties. 

In bringing this subject before the Confer- 
ence, 1 have endeavoured to touch upon the 
questions which are of the greatest importance, 
but I do not suppose that I have included every- 
thing that is worthy of consideration. We can 
have (asI have hinted) no political views; we 
are, therefore, the more able to place the whole 
matter in its true light, so that defects in exist- 
ing customs may be remedied by those who are 
practically engaged in the management of these 
transactions. Possibly, also, those who ‘desire 
to deal with questions involved in the owner- 
ship of land devoted to building purposes may 
learn something in the course of this discussion 
that will help them to clear and just views of a 
subject which at present does not seem to be 
very well understood. 








In the discussion which followed,— 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that he did not gather that Mr. Blashill had set 
forth any views of his own as to the proper 
course which should be adopted. Therefore it 
was open for the members to discuss the matter, 
and to suggest their views. 

Mr. John Honeyman (Glasgow) would have 
liked to have heard a little more from the 
gentlemen present before speaking on the 

per, but in response to invitation he would 
be happy to afford any information he could on 
the feuing system of Scotland. There was a 
great deal of misapprehension generally as to 
the working of the leasehold system in England 
and elsewhere. Speaking for himself, he would 
confess that before he had looked into the 
subject more fully he felt very much prejudiced 
against the system; but the last thing that 
would suggest itself to him as a remedy for the 
evil would be the interference of Parliament in 
the matter. Reform would be likely to spring 
from increased enlightenment on the part of 
those who were specially interested, and it 
would be doubtless better for the community 
at large that both parties to any contract of 
the kind should be perfectly free. The evils of 
the leasehold system had been greatly exagge- 
rated, and this had been clearly brought out by 
Mr. Blashill in his paper. Indeed, the chief 
evil seemed to be the power of the ground land- 
lord to interfere unduly during the currency of 
the lease. In that respect there could be no 
doubt that the system in the North was su- 
perior, there being no interference so long as 
sufficient value on the land insured the pay- 
inent of the feu. The system of feuing the 
land was simply this—it was equivalent to a 
perpetual lease. The land under the feu 
charter was conveyed absolutely to the feuer, 
and it became his property to all intents and 
purposes so long as he paid the feu duty. 

here was no interference on the part of the 
ground landlord unless the feuer had come 
under covenant to do certain things upon the 
land, which, of course, was frequently the case. 

The Chairman.—Do I understand you to say 
that the feuer is under certain covenants to do 
certain things ? 
ae Honeyman said that it frequently 
ppened that to secure the amenity of any 
ocality this was the case. For example, there 
see & condition in a feu-charter that only 

welling-houses were to be erected upon the 

d, and possibly in conformity with certain 
er The charter generally went to the 
in ah a of providing that a certain building 
an d be adhered to, and as long as the 

tons were kept the land became the pro- 
ep. * the feuer, and remained his so long as 
paid the feu duty. It was a sort of com- 
Promise between the Spanish system, which 
‘ Sega the absolute purchase of the ground, and 

; nglish system, by which the land was sim- 
P’y Secured for a certain number of years. It did 
not entail the expenditure of so la oni 
of capital to Lteeme a rge + propa 
Wishing to build: in point of fact h ai al 
spend anvth; ; act, he did not 

ything on the land, but only began, the 
year after completing his bargai “ 9p 

small sum. The thing wag “se pay 4 
not think he need very simple, and he did 
There was al 4 Say anything more about it. 
also this great advantage to the pro- 

Prietor, that he had no ¢ P 
With the land. ‘T's 0 trouble at all connected 
. © feu duties were a first 





charge on the property, and he had no trouble 
whatever in their collection. This was one 
point, therefore, which might lead freeholders 
in England to wish to dispose of their land, and 
to consider whether it would not be well for 
them to adopt such a system. A larger ground- 
rent would thus be obtained, and they would 
have decidedly less trouble, with freedom from 
litigation and all the expense arising especially 
at the termination cf a lease. His own impres- 
sion was that it would really pay a ground land- 
lord much better to adopt this system. It was 
a question of assessing the value, but that, as 
Mr. Blashiil had said, was a matter which could 
be easily worked out, while it would be un- 
questionably better for the architecture of the 
country if the holdings were perpetual ; his im- 
pression, after studying both sides of the ques- 
tion, was, that it would actually be better for the 
ground landlord also. 

Professor Kerr remarked that the Scottish 
system was, in plain phraseology, simply a 
perpetual lease. Mr. Honeyman’s idea, that a 
certain change in the value would be accom- 
plished by means of a change of tenure from a 
terminable to a perpetual lease, was financially 
quite a mistake, because the value of a thing 
was what it brought, the more especially in 
transactions of this kind. It was therefore 
unnecessary to discuss that point. The per- 
petua] lease was often granted in England, and 
the ground-rent of it was simply what the 
ground for the moment was worth. It would 
not, therefore, make any difference whether it 
was a lease for 50, 60, or 90 years, or, as in 
Scotland, a lease for 999 years, or for per- 
pertuity. 

The Chairman.—Do I understand that the 
feu system in Scotland is for 999 years? 

Mr. Honeyman.—Sometimes, but that is not 
called a feu. 

Professor Kerr continued that, so far as they 
were concerned, it was a perpetual lease. The 
system of granting leases was a thing which 
had grown up in England, not arbitrarily, but 
as part of the business of the country. Doubt- 
less one most important factor in the produc- 
tion of this system had been the desire on the 
part of great families and corporations to per- 
petuate the possession of the land. The same 
principle might be said to prevail in Scotland ; 
but as a Scotchman he was prepared to say that 
Scotland was far in the rear of England in 
commercial transactions, and it was a mistake 
to make any comparison between the two 
countries upon this question. In London, 
where its effects were most notable, there could 
be no doubt that business suffered very con- 
siderably in certain respects in consequence of it. 
Every matter of advantage in business had its 
counterpart in disadvantage, and the disadvan- 
tages of the system were great and crying. 
At the same time he agreed with what he 
understood to be the drift of Mr. Blashill’s 
argument. It was not so easy to get rid 
of the disadvantages, but he did not agree 
with Mr. Honeyman in supposing that Par- 
liament ought not to be encouraged to 
interfere. It was a great detriment to com- 
mercial business, in which regulation might 
fairly be said to be necessary. The absolute 
freedom of landlord and tenant in their contract 
was a pretty thing in theory, but in practice, as 
in other matters, it required regulation. Too 
often the typical landlord, when he found he 
had got the tenant in his power, made use of 
this power to his own advantage as against 
that of the tenant. Measures had been suc- 
cessfully brought into Parliament some time 
ago whereby tenants in London were to be em- 
powered to purchase their lands. He agreed 
with Mr. Blashill that this was a measure which 
could scarcely meet with the approval of prac- 
tical surveyors. It might answer all the pur- 
poses which Mr. Broadhurst had in view, if 
Parliament were to give the tenant the right of 
a renewal of the lease under certain circum- 
stances in order to further the operations of an 
improvement on the property. If there were a 
statutory right of renewal instead of a sta- 
tutory right of purchase, it might do all 
that was necessary, without the interference 
of the prerogative of the ground landlord. 
There was one forcible consideration in con- 
nexion with land tenure—viz., that the value 
of the ground was really created by the 
public. It was not inherited by the owner, but 
was caused by the extension of the town, by 
the traffic, and by the necessities arising out of 
it. He did not say that they could fairly intro- 
duce that into the argument in regard to the 





commercial transactions between landlord and 
tenant, but it was a consideration which in 
equity had a very great weight. When, there- 
fore, he heard of ground landlords in Londom 
maintaining the bars across the roads, for the 
purpose of keeping up the value of the ground- 
rents, he thought the fact had not been suffi- 
ciently taken into account that the value of 
the land had been created by the very traffic 
which those bars impeded. And when the 
ground landlords came to Parliament, as some 
day they would come, to claim compensation 
for the alleged depreciation caused by the 
throwing down of those bars, some one should’ 
bring forward the argument that the very 
value with which they are dealing had been 
created by the traffic they had been impeding. 
Some of the great corporations in London were 
not at all liberal in these matters. He was 
sorry that Mr. Cates was not present, but his 
(the speaker’s) opinion was, that the Crown 
dealt very illiberally indeed in connexion with 
the matter. Take the case, for instance, of 
Howell & James, who had spent a great many 
thousands of pounds upon their premises on a. 
thirty years’ lease. He believed they applied ad 
misericordiam for a little extension of'the lease, 
but that it had virtually been refused. He also» 
knew of a case in which there were only thirty- 
two years remaining, and where the houses were 
actually worn out. It was necessary in this 
case to erect an expensive building, and as am 
extension of the lease was refused, they had te 
put up a handsome building on a tenure of thirty 
years. Upon the estates of the Duke of West- 
minster, he believed, tenants were generally 
well satisfied with the terms on which renewals 
were granted. The desire of the great land- 
owners throughout England had always been to 
work well with their tenants, and he believed 
it was the same with great City companies. 
As an instance of the great complications which: 
existed in London leaseholds, he referred to the: 
case of Regent-street, where the houses, gene-- 
rally speaking, were mere whited sepulchres. 
The buildings were such that the shop was 
worth as much as the whole of the house. 
That was produced by two causes. In the first 
place, the competition was such that anything 
like improvement by the tenants was heavily 
handicapped; and in the second place, the 
houses, being originally badly built, the ground 
upon which they stood was worth more 
than the ground and the house together, 
the value of the house being a minus 
quantity at the present moment. It seemed’ 
that here the leasehold system had reached’ 
the point of absurdity in the case of Regent-- 
street. There was one consideration in) 
regard to the rent of land in London whichr 
should never be left out. If the lessee required 
the renewal of his lease for the sake of his 
business, the lessor not infrequently raised the: 
rent by selling to the man his own business. 
Then there was the question of the administra- 
tion of the law in regard to dangerous structures 
by the Metropolitan Board using their surveyors 
as tools rather than as instruments. This had’ 
become a considerable grievance to tenants. A 
dangerous stucture was very likely to be a. 
house at the end of a lease, and he would ask,, 
Was there no remedy for a tenant to compel 
the ground landlord to rebuild a portion of° 
the house which was condemned? There wam 
no remedy under the surrendering clause of the 
lease, and, although this might happen a week 
before the termination of the tenancy, the 
tenant must leave the house in proper habitable: 
and tenantable repair. 

Mr. John Hebb (Assistant Architect, Metro- 
politan Board of Works) said that this was a. 
long question, and if there were no other argu-- 
ments against the practice of leasing land than: 
those which had been referred to by Professor- 
Kerr, they would be sufficient to condemn it. 
There were also other grounds on which the 
system might be condemned. That it led to 
flimsy, unsafe, and undesirable building was to 
be demonstrated. Mr. Blashill had tried to 
show that people preferred to live in hired 
houses rather than in those which were their 
own property, and, being the custom here, it 
was impossible to change it. But it would be 
right to take the other view, and attribute the 
indisposition of Englishmen to remain long in» 
one house to the fact of the tenure being: 
insecure, and there being no inducement to put. 
up a good building. It was the practice to put 
such stringent covenants into the lease that it 
was a breach of covenant if a man improv 
the building without the consent of his land+ 
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jord. As a rule, corporate bodies had no re- 
«spect for persons; they let their lands and 
houses to the highest bidder, and so the old 
lessee was in no better position than anybody 
else. The ecclesiastical bodies were notorious 
for their want of consideration for their 
tenants. Next to them, probably, came the 
corporate bodies, such as the City companies, 
‘which invariably exacted the last penny; and, 
being immortal, because they always existed, 
there was no chance of any alteration in their 
views. Warden succeeded warden, and they 
were all equally rapacious. There was uno 
doubt that the present system of leasing land 
was one which could not well be defended. 

Mr. Wylson remarked that there was no 
easier method of insuring permanent improve- 
anents than by arranging that a number of 
leases should fall in at the same time. That 
was, he believed, one of the reasons why the 
ground landlord sometimes refuses to renew. 

Mr. Armstrong believed that London property 
would be improved if there were perpetual 
leases. The speculative builder, as soon as he 
got a lease granted, at once mortgaged his pro- 
perty. Indeed, he firmly believed that the 
speculative buildings of London were mort- 
gaged for more than their value. Another 
important matter was, that the professional 
man ought to be paid by the person whose 
anterest was looked after. 

Mr. Thos. Oliver (Newcastle-on-Tyne) said 
an the North of England the land was en- 
tirely freehold; they lay between London and 
Scotland, and they had the benefit, as well as 
‘the disadvantage, of both the systems. Some 
of the land was held on the feu system, and a 
portion was on the leasehold system, as in 
London; but that had almost disappeared, as 
the prejudice was so strong against it. He had 
the honour to belong to the Corporation of 
Newcastle, and they let the land on leage on the 
London system, but they had so arranged it that 
in could be enfranchised by any person. He 
had other properties let on the system of per- 
petual ground-rents, which was never increased, 
and the Marquis of Londonderry and the Earl 
-of Durham, who held property in the county of 
Durham, were selling land, freehold, at from 
twenty-five to thirty years’ purchase. The 
Ecciesiastical Commissioners held land in 
Durham, and they had made arrangements by 
which they could enfranchise land if it were 
desired. The President of the Northern Archi- 
‘tectural Association, Mr. Rich, might have been 
able to say a few words as to what he had done, 
but unfortunately he had left the room. He 
believed he had abandoned all other systems of 
deasehold in favour of perpetual leaseholds, and 
in his opinion that would be equal to freehold. 

Mr. Mineard said that, as one of the class 
referred to as speculative builders, he should 
like to say a word from his own point of view. 
He found that when any one came to him akout 
@ house the first question asked was, Was there 
any probability of buying the freehold or com- 
muting the ground-rent? One might build an 
inferior house in a locality where there was a 
demand, and get one’s price, but one might build 
-*@ palace ina bad position and lose money. If 
he built a house slightly better than his neigh- 
bours, and it meant 10 per cent. extra cost, he 
should be out of the market. The public, in 
purchasing a house, did not go into the details 
-of extra cost. If aman had so much money to 
spend on buying a house, he would take the 
largest house he could get for the money or the 
one most convenient for his requirements. Why 
did not the public build for themselves? They 
had coats and furniture made for themselves, 
but in the matter of a house they did nothing 
of the kind. The reason was there was no 
probability of acquiring freehold ground, and 
@ man who wanted a house put himself 
into the hands of some surveyor. If a man 
could go into any neighbourhood and pur- 
chase a bit of ground, even if he had to pay a 
smart price for it, he would probably do so, and 
build for himself. If a man had 1,000l. or 
10,0001. to buy a house, would he spend that on 
leasehold property? If he could acquire land 
he would do so, and employ some of the gentle- 
men present to prepare plans for his house. 
Referring to the value of land for building pur- 
poses under the present tenure, he said he was 
-coveling land in the west of London, and had in 
his employ a man who knew the place years ago. 
He asked him what the land was worth before 
he took it, and the answer was 8l. per acre for 
market gardens. He took thirteen acres of 
the land, and, though he had sold some of it, 





| he was committed to pay 2,000/. a year. Speak- 


ing of the land tenure in Scotland, he thought 
if we could get perpetual leases it would be 
better, but it would not do away with the evils 
of which he complained. Referring to the 
difficulty of dealing with estate surveyors, 
he remarked that lately he wished to make 
an alteration in his designs, and he submitted 
them to the estate surveyor, who declined 
to accept them. They were drawn by one 
of the cleverest surveyor-architects he had 
ever met with ; but the estate surveyor would 
not pass them. He then went to the latter 
and asked him if he would preparea plan. This 
he declined to do. He then asked him if he 
might copy some of his, the surveyor’s, own 
plans, but was not permitted to do this; and, 
despite his own desire, was compelled to go on 


building as he had began, with stucco fronts. 


Alluding to a remark of a previous speaker, he 
said he had never written a cheque for the 
estate surveyor, and never, directly or indirectly, 
had the estate surveyor had the worth of a 
pencil from him. He was afraid that could 
not be said of all surveyors; but he was 
speaking of his own estate surveyor. There 
was very little doubt that we were surveyed 
enough. We had building surveyors, vestry 
surveyors, then freeholders’ surveyors, and 
then, if we were unfortunate enough to have 
a mortgage, we had the mortgagee’s sur- 
veyor, and others were called “in in the 
event of various circumstances transpiring. 
He liked building; he had been brought up in 
it; but he would not touch speculative building 
if he had the opportunity to acquire land of his 
own in any reasonably good neighbourhood. He 
liked building, and he liked building well, and 
he thought he built a house, as a speculative 
builder, more expensively than by contract. He 
held that the present system of land tenure was 
bad for the public and bad for the freeholder, 
and he thought it- would be better for both if 
the public could buy land with perpetuity of 
tenure. For one thing, it would do away with 
the monotony of our streets; and he thought it 
desirable that freeholds should be compulsory. 
As an inhabitant, he should build better houses 
if he could obtain freeholds; and he thought 
Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill would in the main be- 
come law. 

The Chairman here intimated that he had to 
leave the meeting, but his place would be taken 
by Mr. Charles Fowler, but before he left he 
should like tosay a few words. The last speaker 
had made the most decided proposition, and was 
clearly advocating compulsory sale. Now, that 
would be all very well, but the object of the 
freeholder was to be considered as well as that 
of the speculative builder, and it was necessary 
to the owner of the land that the tribunal to 
decide the value should be very well considered. 
He was an old surveyor, his practice had been 
long, but local, and he had been very little out of 
London. He had acted for many large corpora- 
tions, and though they did look after their 
interests, they were not illiberal, and did not 
grasp for the uttermost farthing. One gentle- 
man said, when the lease had expired, that the 
leaseholder had no more chance than any body 
else. The corporate bodies with which he had 
been connected were always very anxious to 
help the lessee rather than strangers, or rather 
the tenant in possession, if he had any length 
of interest in the property. His own view was 
that every consideration ought to be paid to 
the owner of the land, although it had been 
said that it was the public and circumstances 
which created the value of the land. The same 
might be said of any commercial transaction, and 
in London building was a commercial transaction. 
Under existing circumstances, it was a com- 
mercial speculation. The builders took the 
land; they knew what they were going to do, 
and said so much; they would make by 
investing their capital and energy, and he 
believed they thought of very little else. They 
rented the land and thus avoided their buying 
it. They usually reckoned on making 10 per 
cent., and the freeholder was content with 
4 per cent. or even 3 percent. He gave them 
the land and charged them 3 per cent. for 
it, while the builder was making his 8 per 
cent. or 10 per cent. It was perfectly true 
that in almost all building transactions di- 
rectly the lessee got his lease he mort- 
gaged his property, and the system of leases 
in London was to the speculative builder a 
profitable business. The large corporations 
who built city offices would not build on free- 
bolds. London freeholders had no difficulty in 








tr raze, 
collecting their rents, and a great many of the 
rents paid in London were just half the rack. 
rents, and yet no one had the slightest trouble 
in collecting hisrents. If it was for the good of 
the commonwealth that the freeholder should sell 
his freehold, he did not see why he should not do 
so, but many freeholders held their freeholdg for 
the good of the commonwealth. He wag not 
going to formulate any proposal, but he would 
— Mr. Blashill for the paper he had read to 

em. 

Mr. Fowler then took the chair. 

Mr. T. H. Watson said he was in favour of the 
leasehold system, as it left some one who could 
exercise control and prevent lessees doing things 
which would be to the inconvenience of their 
neighbours and to the detriment of the locality, 
That was the principal defence of the leasehold 
system, and he very much doubted whether the 
public would be benefited by this Bill. He 
thought the freeholders might be benefited, and 
that it would send up the price of land. The 
only person who had a claim to be benefited 
against the freeholder was not the lessee, but 
the actual occupier. 

Mr. Wm. Eve pointed out that if the differ. 
ence between 1001. saved in purchasing lease- 
hold and freehold was four years’ purchase, that 
sum capitalised would in ninety-five years pro- 
duce 8,0001., so that the leaseholder, if he took 
reasonable precautions, would leave his suc- 
cessors in as good a position as if he bought 
freehold. He was in favour of fee-farm rents 
in preference to leaseholds, as upon them a man 
could get money at 5 per cent., and a person of 
small capital could erect buildings, which he 
could not do if he had to purchase the land 
and erect the buildings also. It was doubtful 
whether freeholds were better built than lease- 
holds. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners made 
people put in thicker walls than was required 
by the Building Act, but in freehold building 
societies outside of London thinner walls were 
allowed to be put up. 

Mr. Bateman (Birmingham) said in any mode 
of dealing with land, it must be a separate 
question whether it was suburban or town land. 
In. Birmingham, in the heart of the town, a 
freeholder held a large estate, and the leases 
had just fallen in. The district was covered 
with narrow streets and alleys, and had this land 
been freehold instead of leasehold, they would 
not have had such an improvement as the free- 
holder had made in getting rid of those narrow 
streets, and building wide streets with splendid 
houses, containing the best buildings in the 
town. 

Mr. Chas. Fowler (the chairman) said, having 
had the management of a large London estate, 
he spoke with some experience, and he con- 
fessed the conclusion he had come to, derived 
from his experience, was opposed to the Bill of 
Mr. Broadhurst and other similar Bills. He 
believed that the advantage which the lease- 
holder secured by the control of the ground 
landlord was greater than the disadvantage to 
which the tenant was subject. When people 
began to talk about tenure of land they seemed 
to lose their common sense and drift into all 
sorts of fallacies. The gentleman who said he 
was a speculative builder had mentioned that 
he should much prefer building on freehold 
land. He thought that gentleman was a speck” 
men of his class with whom they were very 8 
to meet. He had heard of aspeculative builder 
who purchased some freehold ground, and the 
first thing he did was to convert it ue 
ground-rents, and this was in the heart . 
Kensington. As to the opinions held abou 
the value of land, that was one of the fallacies 
people fell into when dealing with the ewes’ 
The proposal that a landowner should ae 
the agricultural value of his land when " 
was originally purchased, with the rey 
ledge or in the expectation that a town : 
coming to it, was what he could not or 
stand. It was the same case as that ) Ne 
merchant who bought an article seemg 
in the market. The importance of being sell 
to carry out improvements was an impo le 
argument in favour of leaseholds, as a very Bir 
freeholds scattered among the estate in oe 
mingham would have prevented the impr 
ment being made. As to the one to 
of freeholds, every person was not like 7 M 
want a freehold, and he did not see pe a 
should be made compulsory that a man & 2 
live in a freehold house. In condianees 
thanked Mr. Blashill for bringing the var! 
matters before them. 


Mr. Blashill, in a few brief remarks, stated 
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that he had no intention of setting forth his 
own opinion, but rather to provoke discussion, 
and he was much obliged to the gentlemen 
who had given their views for responding so 
freely to his provocation. 











In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, there was a 
visit to the Royal Architectural Museum, as 


mentioned on page 663. 





SPECIAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATES OF 
THE INSTITUTE. 


A special meeting of the Associates of the 
Institute was held on Wednesday afternoon, for 
the purpose of discussing questions affecting 
the position and privileges of that class of mem- 
pers. Mr. Richard M. Roe, Associate, occupied 
the chair. There were a large number of Asso- 
ciates present. 

The Chairman said he should endeavour to be 
as brief as possible in what he had to say to 
them, but he thought some explanation should 
be given as to how the meeting had been 
brought about. Some months ago—#in last 
December—some few brother Associates and 
himself,in discussing matters connected with this 
Institute, were at a loss to understand the 
amount of apathy displayed by a large propor- 
tion of its members, especially the Associates. 
In seeking out the reason they came to the 
conclusions (1) that Associates had not suf- 
ficient opportunities of meeting one another and 
exchanging views, and (2) That the formal 
meetings of this Institute did not offer enough 
inducement to Associates to ensure frequent 
attendance, the more particularly as that class 
of members had little or no voice in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Their deliberations resulted 
in the formation of a committee which has 
been meeting fortnightly since, and they had 
had many interesting discussions at those meet- 
ings. Encouraged by the unanimity evinced by 
its members, the Committee took one step 
further, and drew up a petition to the Council, 
praying for permission to hold a meeting there 
during the Conference, the idea being to obtain 
an expression of opinion from the general body 
of Associates. This meeting was the outcome. 
Before concluding he should like just to refer 
to the correspondence in the professional 
journals, which, doubtless, most of them had 
read. The writers might be roughly divided 
into two classes—those who had followed the 
line laid down by Mr. Julian, and those who 
advocated an entirely fresh departure, namely, 
anew society. He felt it his duty on behalf of 
the promoters of the meeting to disavow all 
sympathy with any movement tending to under- 
mine the Institute. The duty of members of 
the Institute was to support it loyally. 
They were the fundamental props of the Insti- 
tute; they were the foundation. He would not 
detain them any further, except to say that 
now it rested with them to approve or to de 
precate the efforts which had been made on 
their behalf, and he would now call upon the 

on. secretary to read the first resolution. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Julian, then read the 
first resolution, which was as follows :— 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting the Royal Insti- 


tute of British Architects, just completing its fiftieth year, 


fend poeome more generally representative of the pro- 


Mr. Woodward, in moving the above rego- 
ution, said,—I have thought that it would 
well to first acquaint myself as to the 
— occupied by members of other insti- 
a lons and chartered societies, as that might 
— 4 opinion as to the steps which might 
wane _ to bring this Institute into harmony 
——s requirements of all its mem- 
- < oe perused the charters and by-laws 
ea eological Society, Royal Society of 
nts ‘age Colonial Institute, Royal 
said reg Society, Royal Institution of 
Institute i oy Royal Geographical Society, 
eae : Actuaries, Society of Civil and 
som 2 qngincers, Institution of Mechanical 
of Civ ~ ociety of Engineers, the Institution 
the Neve Pera the Surveyors’ Institution, 
ieee 4 = Chapter of the American Insti- 
dent rehitects, and last, but not least, to- 
ritieh “d ae of _the Royal Institute of 
has se somete N we I — not read those 

pa . : with any idea of institutin 
rape between them and our own chanter, 
lens gainst the R.I.B.A. To that Institute 
ure We are all loyal ; we are not, [ venture 
Se who, belonging to that 


Say, among tho 
JY; Could now desert it for “ fresh fields and 





pastures new,’ nor those who, being debarred 
for various reasons from now entering within 
its portals, would erect,—perhaps upon a founda- 
tion of sand,—an edifice whose doors would pro- 
bably be shut to few, but wherein the tradi- 
tions of half a century of unique architectural 
representation would be lost ;—wherein would 
have to be created substitutes for the 
shades of Barry, Basevi, Gwilt, Cresy, 
Blore, Burton, Smirke, Papworth, Hardwick, 
Cockerell, Pennethorne, &c., and, I am happy 
to add, not a shade, but a substance, for a 
Donaldson,—the only survivor of the little band 
of architects who met on the 13th of May, 
1834, at Mr. Rainy’s rooms, 14, Regent-street, 
to form the society or institute which now 
counts 1,273 members of all classes within its 
pale. I observe with regard to the charters 
which I have read that there is an evident in- 
tention of conferring a share in the representa- 
tion upon what I may term the professional 
element of the various societies, and that the 
Surveyors’ Institution, which now numbers 
about 1,150 members,—and which is, perhaps, 
more than any other of the societies, a kindred 
one with our own,—that it has risen to the feel- 
ings and wants of the present rising profes- 
sional element, and that it has, perhaps, as far 
as may be, made itself generally representative 
of the profession; and that brings us to the 
consideration of my resolution, that our In- 
stitute should become more generally repre- 
sentative of the profession, and we shall have 
before us three points :—1. Whether the Insti- 
tute does generally represent the profession ; 
and if not, in what way it does not? 2. 
Whether it could, if it so desired, be further 
representative of the profession? 3. In 
what manner it can become so further 
representative of the profession? As regards 
the first question, I take it that the origin of this 
meeting is a feeling that the Institute does not 
so generally represent the profession, because a 
very considerable section of it,—because 682 
members, contributing an annual sum of over 
1,4001. to its revenue,—are not represented in 
the body having the control of the expenditure 
of that money, and because they have not the 
means by which they could regulate in any 
manner the election of the men who have the 
management in the expenditure of that money, 
and because of other reasons upon which I will 
not now touch, but which will no doubt be fully 
discussed by the speakers who will follow me. 
My second point is, In what manner the Insti- 
tute could, if it so desired, be further repre- 
sentative of the profession; and we at once 
arrive at the strong reason which has been so 
constantly urged, that the Charter forbids that 
which would make the Associates satisfied. But 
even this point has now, I venture to think, 
been converted from the impossible into the 
improbable. Mr. Cates’s speech the other even- 
ing in this room, although it did not in any 
manner bind the President or the other mem- 
bers of the Council, certainly did not convey 
the idea that any proposed alteration of the 
Charter would be nipped in the bud, or crushed 
when it had begun to blossom, and, I was 
about to say, had almost borne fruit in the 
meeting here this afternoon. Now, I at 
once confess that in reading through the 
charters I have named, [I have only ob- 
served one which has been altered since its 
first settlement ; but that one is for our purpose 
as good as a dozen, and therefore we shall be 
relieved of some anxiety by bearing in mind 
that the charter of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, established in the year 1800, 
was altered by an Act of Parliament, ‘‘for 
enlarging the powers granted, and for extend- 
ing and more effectually promoting the objects 
thereof,”—50 Geo. III., cap. 51 (local and 
personal), 18th April, 1810. I must further 
remark that in no charter have I read such 
words as those to my mind unnecessarily severe, 
unnecessarily involving unrepresentative re- 
sults, as those concerning the Associate, viz., 
“that he shall not have any right to vote or 
otherwise to interfere in the regulation of the 
affairs of the said society.” Those words were 
inserted when the Institute consisted of about 
100 members of all classes,—when it was more 
a quasi-dilettanti society, and not a body of 
1,273 practical working men. It is these 
words, gentlemen, for the consideration and 
discussion of which we are assembled. I will 
there leave this part of the subject, with the 
simple expression of my own opinion that, if 
it so desires, the R.I.B.A. can become more 
generally representative of the profession. 





The third question,x—In what manner can it 
become so representative of the profession ?— 
is one which is essentially for the expression 
of opinion of this meeting; but I cannot 
help saying that which is often put before me, 
that the meetings at the R.1.B.A. compare un- 
favourably with those of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution. I am a member of the latter body, and 
certainly the papers and discussions which take 
place there are of the highest order. But 
surely this cannot be laid to the R.I.B.A. Council 
or President. If men will not, or cannot, write 
good papers and properly discuss them, all the 
Presidents and Councils in the world cannot 
make them; but it is to be very much regretted 
that when such men as Mr. Arthur Cates take 
the trouble to prepare a paper so teeming with 
important matter and points deserving of dis- 
cussion as that which he read in this room last 
evening, there should be an entireabsence of men 
able to take up the discussion of such subjects, 
and that the discussion should wander into the 
thrice doubly-thrashed subject of provincial 
architects taking out their own quantities. Who 
can wonder if unfavourable comparisons are 
made when such an opportunity for raising the 
standard of our meetings was so completely 
lost? However, I am wandering somewhat 
from the immediate subject before the meeting, 
and beg to conclude by moving the resolution 
which has been read by Mr. Julian. 

Mr. Hugh McLachlan said that he had much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. He did 
not propose to go into such slight details as 
Mr. Woodward had done, but he was going to 
cover rather a wider area. The question he 
should start with was this, Why was the Insti- 
tute not more representative ? The first and, 
he believed, the most important reason of the 
whole was, Because such a large number of 
architects, not only in the country but also in 
this metropolis, stood out from the Institute, and 
appeared to think that they could manage their 
own affairs better than having any ruling body 
to guide them. That, he thought, generally 
meant that all of them were ready to cut against 
one another, and that sort of thing was marked 
pretty well by a little notice in the papers. In 
last week’s Builder there was an advertisement 
for a competition for some Board School in Wales, 
and no premium was offered; and he found this 
clause, ‘‘ Intending competitors must state upon 
what terms they will carry out the plans, and 
superintend the works, and also give estimates 
of each of the proposed buildings.” That was, 
first they expected to get a large amount of work 
done by a large body of architects for nothing 
whatever, and, in the next place, for the full 
carrying out of the work, they expected to get 
it done at a considerable discount. That was 
not creditable to architects, but it was no fault 
of the Institute or of the Council. Besides 
those large numbers who had been invited to 
compete by the advertisement in the Builder 
and by friends outside the Institute, there were 
plenty of others within the Institute who were 
ready to find fault with the Council and to 
criticise, and at the same time never put their 
shoulders to the wheel to bring forward any 
matter that was in a way to tend to improvement. 
And, thirdly, he thought it must be owing to the 
fact that, in a certain degree, the Institute was a 
kind of somewhat private select club. There were 
some who went to the meetings, and knew one 
another, and shook hands, and spoke together, 
and discussed papers, but it was certain that 
the vast majority of the members kept away. 
That was the case of late years, and occasionally 
it would be seen that this meeting-room was 
pretty well as full as it was at the present time. 
Bat he thought it was quite certain that those 
who had been there on many occasions knew 
that for a meeting of members of the Institute, 
it was rather too select a meeting. At the 
election of Mr. Street, there was a great break 
out of popular excitement in the Institute, and 
it was thought reformation would come forward 
in that way. That unfortunately was not the 
case. The Council were, however, readily dis- 
posed to help the committee. They had heard, 
not only from outside the Institute, but from 
those who had been working in this little affair, 
that the Council itself had proposed to revise 
the Charter. That was a step in the right 
direction. Mr. Whichcord, in the first week in 
this year, in the Builder, had a very important 
letter, and he woald like to read the conclusion 
of it to the meeting. In one point he speaks of 
the architectural profession having no architec- 
tural representative. This was unfortunate. 
There was one architect in Parliament, but he 
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very evidently was not a representative man. 
With regard to the remarks in Mr. Whichcord’s 
letter to the Buiider, the conclusion read 
thus :-— 

**The First Commissioner of Works, by an anomalous 
compromise between the pansose of Free Trade and 
Protection, is really at the head of a huge architect's 
office, engaged in erecting all over the kingdom a number 
of public edifices, and entrusted with the alteration of 
royal palaces, Government offices, the British Museum 
and similar buildings ; and openly competing, by word and 
deed, with professional architects. For the moment all 
the youth and promise of the profession is deeply engaged 
in a speculative competition, invited by the Government, 
the first stage of which is to be secretly adjudicated on, 
under the direction of the chief of this very office, who will 
thus be judge and party in an identical cause, and who will 
appoint his own jury. In the second stage, ten profes- 
sional architects will, for a consideration, present to 
her nap A Office of Works ten carefully-finished and 
complete designs for a large building, in the hope 
that ‘at least one architect’ among the jury 
will at least recommend one architect among the 
ten competitors to superintend the execution of the 
work, ould events prove unfavourable, as they have 
more than once turned out before, there is only one body 
in the kingdom which can help British Architects, and that 
is the Royal Institute. The Royal Academy, even if it had 
the will, cannot help either sculptorsorarchitects. At the 
present time it is a body of painters. Out of forty-one 
Academicians, only two are architects, neither of whom 
has taken the post hereditary to our calling, of Treasurer, 
who, for the first time since the foundation, is a painter. 


Of the thirty , Only two are architects. Of the 


Academician-professors, only one chair, that of Painting, 
is filled; the chairs of Sculpture and Architecture, one 
unoccupied for three, the other for two, years, are both 
vacant. Only the Royal Institute of British Architects 
can help the profession, and, aided by an enlightened pro- 
fessional press, it can do much. I would say, therefore, to 
the architects all over the country,—Organise, Organise, 
but not against each other. Organise, gentlemen and col- 
leagues, for the general good, and in the common defence.”’ 


Those words of Mr. Whichcord were very 
important and very true. Unless architects 
outside the Institute joined the _ general 
body it would still be very weak. It was 
far better there should be some more unity 
among them, that they should do their duty to 
their clients, and be properly paid for it. With 
regard to the charter, it had kept several 
matters back, which he (the speaker) pointed 
out in the letter he wrote to the Builder a 
month back. Another question has come up 
where the charter has stood in the way of the 
question of the election of Fellows from the 
general body of Associates; but perhaps it 
would be wise not to say anything more about 
that. With regard tothe country architects, he 
thought it would be a good thing if every 
country architect fitted to be a member of the 
Institute were a member of one of the pro- 
vincial societies, and if those provincial societies 
were connected with the Institute, and sent a 
representative to it on the Council, subscribed 
towards the general society, and so had something 
carried out like that which he believed there was 
in America, in the Chapters of the Society of 
Architects. That would tend to make the In- 
stitute more representative. He thought on 
the whole it would be well that the Institute 
should hold the same position towards other 
architectural societies that the mother-country 
held towards her colonies—that they should be 
federated in this Institute, and ready to work 
with it if required. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was then put, and carried 
unanimously without further discussion. 

Mr. Julian (who was received with loud 
cheers) said that, with their permission, he 
would now move the following resolution : 


“‘That in furtherance of the foregoing resolution it is 
desirable that some veting power should be conferred 
upon the class of Associates.’ 


He ventured to suggest that this resolution 
followed as a matter of necessity upon the one 
just passed. If this meeting considered that it 
was desirable that the Institute should be more 
generally representative of the whole profession, 
the first step in that direction must be for the 
governing body of the Institute to be more 
representative of the whole body of members. 
How was that to be done? Only by giving 
voting power to the Associates. It was only 
by that means that the body itself could become 
a more representative body. It was an exten- 
sion of the franchise. They lived in an age of 
extended and extending franchise. The air 
was full of extension of the franchise,—he 
meant the air outside those walls,—and he 
wanted to introduce a little of the free 
air into that building to disperse a few of 
those musty vapours that had now been 
accumulating for fifty years. They some- 
times were met with the rejoinder,—‘ What 
good will it do you if you get avote?” He 
observed that question was generally put by 
gentlemen who were already in possession of the 


vote. Let them endeavour for one moment to 
realise the feelings of the Associate who attended 
a meeting there, taking a great interest in the 
subject under discussion, assisting possibly in 
the argument, and then, when the point was to 
be settled by a vote, he was met by the cry, 
“Fellows only!” The fact was, in a few words, 
that the right to assist in the settlement of a 
question by the exercise of a vote, although 
apparently a small thing, marked the difference 
between being an ornamental appendage of the 
society, and an actual working member of the 
corporate body. The Associates were not cor- 
porate members of the Institute. They were 
merely attached to it in the same way as honorary 
Associates and amateurs were. What right 
had the Associates to ask for the voting power? 
The share of the funds contributed by the Asso- 
ciates of the Institute was over 46 per cent., 
and it was now a pretty universally recognised 
principle that the contribution of revenue 
should be accompanied by some voice in the ex- 
penditure of the revenue. They could not be 
met either with the objection that some people 
meet the proposal to extend the franchise to 
agricultural labourers. They were all, if not 
absolutely on a level in the Institute,—they 
were all supposed to be, at any rate, educated 
gentlemen, and capable of forming a judgment on 
most of the questions that were submitted to 
them. Another objection that he had heard 
raised to this proposal was that the Institute 
was the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
not the Institute of British Architects’ As- 
sistants! That was to assume that all Asso- 
ciates were assistants, which was 4 very long way 
from the fact. He should like to point out to 
those gentlemen who made that suggestion that 
there were assistants and assistants. That there 
were assistants who were in every respect quali- 
fied architects, and who did most valuable work 
for the principals whom they assisted. He knew 
that there were other assistants who were mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—‘“ neat 
tracers,’ and so on. But they did not find 
those assistants in the Institute. He thought he 
might safely assert that the success of their 
movement, so far, was shown in a few words 
he should like to read from the remarks made 
by Mr. Arthur Cates at the last ordinary 
meeting :— 

**The whole scheme of these by-laws should be again 
considered with reference to the advanced position 
of the profession and the Institute, and to the changed re- 
lations of the several classes of members towards each 
other. I may say that, as regards one point to which 
Professor Kerr = ee pl tt demand of Associates for a 
share in the management,—the Council have afforded 
Associates 8n opportunity of expressing their opinion by 
setting aside one afternoon during the week of the con- 
ference for #lmeeting in this room, during which time they 
may discuss all matters in which they are interested in re- 
lation to the Institute. I look forward to that meeting as 
being the first solid step towards that which Professor 
Kerr has suggested as desirable, and that is the bringing 
of this Institute (if it is not already so) into harmony with 
the present requirements of the profession, and if he will 
permit me t» suggest it, in the place of now appointing a 
committee, or suggesting a committee, to consider the 
matters he has referred, it would be better if he were to 


propose to refer to the Council the reconsideration of the 
charter.” 


He should like to say a word or two as to the 
manner of working for this. He should depre- 
cate any carping tone. It was said by a Fellow 
of the Institute that it was of no use approaching 
the Council. The fact that they were meeting 
them to-day showed that was not the fact. It 
was his privilege to wait upon a Fellow to ask 
him to present a memorial to the Council for 
permission to use the room to-day. The time 
was very short, but he gave all the assistance 
in his power to strain a point, and sent him 
(Mr. Julian) to the secretary, and everything 
was done that could possibly be done to give 
them this meeting in the Conference week. 
Therefore he thought it was very unadvisable 
to adopt the idea that it was of no good to go to 
the Council. Another objection that had been 
raised to giving them a vote was, what induce- 
ment would there be to men to become Fellows ? 
He thought the way to induce men to become 
Fellows of the Institute was to make Fellowship 
anhonour. He did not think fellowship would 
become an honour by attempting to drive Asso- 
ciates into the Fellowship. It would be better 
done by allowing people to feel that those only 
were elected Fellows who had attained to some 
eminence in their profession. They heard 
accusations of apathy against the Asso- 
ciates, but he did not see what else they 
could expect when they thought of their posi- 
tion, and when they sat there without the right 
to vote. He had with him the Charter of the 





Institution of Civil Engineers, which showed 





. a 
that Associates were entitled to the privy; 
voting, &c. Not only that, but he Found a 
Associate Members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers—that were professional engineers— 
had the right to vote, and they also had a 
right to be elected on the Council. The samo 
held good in the Surveyors’ Institution and 
they went further therein, and gave their non- 
professional Associates a vote. This wag an 
important resolution, and he thought it well ag 
he had heard in the course of the steps he had 
had to take in arranging for this meeting a great 
many objections raised, to meet these questions 
one by one, to state, not only why they asked for 
more voice, but endeavour to prove that the 
objections raised outside could easily be dis. 
posed of. He believed if that resolution wag 
passed, and if the consequence of it and of other 
resolutions was that voting power was given 
to the Associates of the Institute, that the ten. 
dency of the reform would be to promote the 
interests of the Institute and the interests of 
the profession. It would do so by popularising 
the Institute among architects, and he believed 
if any of their young members were spared 
fifty years to see its centenary they would 
look back on this movement and see that it had 
been a sound and healthy one. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith said that the resolution 
just moved seemed to him so eminently satisfac- 
tory and reasonable that it appeared almost a 
matter of form tosecond it, and still morea matter 
of form to say much after Mr. Julian’s speech in 
recommendation of the proposal. At the same 
time, there were one or two thoughts that had 
occurred to him that he should like to state. 
In the first place it seemed to him that they 
should regard this question from a point of 
view, first, as to whether they were strictly en- 
titled to the vote—whether it was right and 
proper that they should have a vote. The Asso- 
ciates constituted seven members out of every 
eleven, and they had been content hitherto that 
the society should be regulated by the other 
four. That did not seem right or reasonable. 
It did not seem reagonable to expect gentle- 
men to join a society to be governed by a 
minority, and so small a minority. At 
the present moment there were 409 Fellows 
and 691 Associates—that was putting aside 
Honorary Associates, who were out of the 
question in this matter. Consequently the 
Fellows and Associates stood as 4 to 7. 
Four was not what was termed a good working 
majority. What they wanted to have in the 
Institute was a good working majority. Great 
complaint had been made of the Council being 
a select body, and all that sort of thing, but 
what he felt was that the Fellows were to blame 
for that. Give the Associates a vote and they 
would clear the atmosphere a bit, as Mr. Julian 
had said. What they wanted was to be placed 
in a position that they might not be told from 
the Chairman, as they had been told recently, 
that they were irregularly interrupting legi- 
timate business. About twelve months ago the 
Chairman refused to put a motion because 1t was 
moved and seconded by an Associate, but subse- 
quently, when it was pul, it was not entered on 
the minutes, and when they asked how that was, 
no direct answer could be obtained, but they 
were told they were irregularly interrupting 
legitimate business. That was not the way to 
talk to a majority of 7 to 4. He supposed they 
would all admit it was right in principle—that 
the principle was correct that they ought to 
have a vote. He took it they were all agreed 
upon that. (Cries of “Yes.”) The next qo 
tion was, Was it expedient for them to have it 
They were very often told that it was not ot 
dient just now, but that it was all right,—t “i 
should have it. Now was it desirable at os 
present time for the good government fo : 
Institute that they, as Associates, should hav 


. 99 it 
a vote or not? (Cries of “ Yes.”) Was } 
expedient to give it? He thought it air oo 


he thought they would say by their vo 
iuatiens that os thought so. The Posie: 
question was, How was it to be _ 
They said it would cost an Act of aot ; 
ment. They had a Charter, and that C a 
said they must not interfere with it at au. 
In order to alter that they would have to. o 
another Act of Parliament. That was 4 wo 
thing. But they had a very prominent om wen 
of the Council suggesting that they sr 
to get an Act of Parliament for somet ny 8 
they might get it for this. That difficu oe 
soon got over. There was an old pee F . 
‘Where there’s a will there’s wel: Se 
they could only get the Fellows,—beca 
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ople they must appeal to,—to take it 
9 ‘Council woul do whatever the Fellows 
told them to do. They wanted to get the Fel- 
lows to see it was to the interest of the society 
that Associates should have a vote. He thought 
+t was desirable this thing should be ventilated 
with the Fellows ; and what they wanted to do 
was to convert the Fellows to their way of look- 
ing at the point, and to let them feel that the 
Associates had an interest in the Society as 
much as any of them. It was a very ob- 
jectionable thing to be told they were inter- 
fering. They supposed themselves to be mem- 
bers of a society, and to be told when they 
made an observation that they were irregularly 
interrupting the business of the meeting he 
confessed that word did stick in his throat. 
There was no doubt the thing could be done. 
They were agreed that the thing was right; 
next, that it was expedient, and they would find 
out the way to have it done. It rested now 
entirely with the Associates whether they 
would have a voice or not; whether they would 
continue to be silent members. He had much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. J. B. Gass (Bolton) said that when the air 
was clear the country Associates should be taken 
into consideration. At present they paid their 
subscriptions and their entrance fees; they re- 
ceived the “ Proceedings ”’ of the Institute and a 
voting paper, which they had nof to fillup. He 
felt that the country Associates should have 
some voice in the election of the Council. If 
this Institute was to become representative of 
the profession out of London, the disdain of the 
quantity business must be dropped altogether. 
It was a question of living or starving in the 
provinces. They could not carry on their busi- 
ness without they took out the quantities. He 
should like it to be added to this resolution that 
any recommendation for voting power to the 
Associates should include some provision for 
giving voting power to the country Associates. 
He also suggested that the quantity question 
should be taken into consideration. 

The chairman said perhaps Mr. Gass would 
be satisfied to leave the matter to the Com- 
mittee. Let them get the vote first. Every- 
thing rested upon getting the vote. Country 
Fellows did not vote unless they were present. 

Mr. M. B. Adams thought the last speaker 
touched the whole subject, because they must 
not approach this subject with anything like the 
idea of limiting the question to those who 
practised in London. Then, as to the quantity 
question, that was, no doubt, a serious matter, 
aad one which, sooner or later, the Institute 
would have to drop. It was a legitimate thing 
that aman should be allowed to take out his 
Own quaatities. Professor Kerr had said that 
by hook or by crook, charter or no charter, if 
this Society was to be what it represented itself 
to be—representative of the whole country— 
they must have a vote, and he agreed with 
him. If they were to secure that which they 
were now seeking it must be at the hands 
of the main body of Fellows. He thought it 
was time for them to say that as they paid 46 
per cent. of the income of the Society, they 
must, with as short a delay as possible, havo a 
vote which they certainly had a right to. Let 
_— as well as senior members have a right 
0 speak, and then they would flock up to the 
at ae Let them manage their own affairs 
rt isten to their own members, and make 
I aga worthy of the attention of such men 
pee " Butterfield and Mr. Street, and let their 
Py and aim be the progress of themselves, 

M therefore, the progress of others. 
liken Sikington thought the reason that Asso- 
vols. @ ae in the first instance, deprived of a 

a "h ©cause it was not certain who might 

j oh 8sociates. But a good deal of that 
an and, without themselves being 
ub y “erage an Examination had been 
into hon them. Those who were now coming 
path ta 7 a were especially qualified to take 
should, ¢ © business of the Institute. There 
Chahine “ the good of the society, be a 
that of F ed from the rank of Associates to 
pet . Ows. There could be no doubt that 
Was to A ts qualifying them to become Fellows 
ings as rete a them to take part in the meet- 

tpn ee He echoed what had already 

fidence hid other Speakers, and he felt much 

t Blagrove sa that in estaba 
ul - Salad that in establishing a Com- 
P ocintee amination without colsiaiiing the 
the difficulties way, the Council had increased 
& member "| in the way of one’s becoming 
* 4¢ would, therefore, be only 








reasonable to increase the advantages of 
membership, as the outcome of that policy. 
As to the question of quantities, that had better 
be kept a little in abeyance at present. He 
supported the resolution. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. H. Langston, in moving the next reso- 
lution, said that he felt, upon their approaching 
the Council and Fellows of the Institute 
with a memorial distinctly setting forth the 
object they had in view, that they could confi- 
dently look forward to their prayer receiving a 
generous response. The Charter was entirely 
unfit to cope with the present exigencies of the 
day. What better time than the Jubilee Year 
to draw out the crumbling and decayed pre- 
judices, and to insert the corner-stone of 
Associates’ rights? They had a larger welfare 
in their present than those gentlemen of the 
upper rank, and consequently it was their duty 
to their art and to the public to demand that 
they should be there. He submitted that such 
a state of affairs as existed spoke to thinking 
men as a monstrous absurdity; but while he 
was hopefulthat the Memorial would be met with 
a sense of justice and fair play, he felt that the 
Institute would never become representative of 
the profession until it had learned to live with 
the times, and to appreciate the vitality which 
was waiting to be cast into it by the great body 
of Associates. He concluded by moving the 
following resolution :— 

‘That the Council and Fellows of this Institute be 
memorialised to consider the best means of revising the 
Charter and By-laws to give effect to the wishes of this 
meeting as expressed by the resolu: ions,” 

Mr. Sydney Young said that he had much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. He was 
glad to see so many Associates present, and to 
find they were so unanimous, and he trusted 
that the meeting would show by the hearty 
and unanimous way in which they would pass 
those resolutions that they were all thoroughly 
agreed upon the matter, and that the Council 
would take it into consideration and give it due 
effect. He thought the Council would see in the 
numerous attendance there that day, and the 
earnest way in which the speakers present had 
spoken on the subject, that they had a case for 
them which demanded their attention and 
consideration at their hands. He would con- 
clude by seconding the resolution. 

The Chairman intimated that the memorial 
would be prepared by the committee and signed 
by the Associates. 

The resolution was then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Blagrove moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

‘That a committee, not exceeding 21 members, be ap- 
pointed by this meeting to carry out the objects of the 
foregoing resolutions,”’ 

Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously carried. 

Some considerable discussion then ensued as 
to what form the resolution appointing the 
committee should take, in which Mr. Woodward, 
Mr. M. B. Adams, Mr. Stannus , Mr. G. Prynne, 
Mr. Reeves, Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. Mundy, Mr. 
Monson, Mr. Julian, Mr. Riddett, Mr. H. W. 
Pratt, Mr. McLachlan, Mr. Inskip, and Mr. 
M. H. Judge took part. Eventually it was 
agreed that the following resolution, moved by 
Mr. Hardcastle, should be adopted :— 


“That a committee of the following gentlemen :— 
Richard M. Roe (Chairman), William Woodward (Vice- 
Chairman), G. Richards Julian, Hugh McLachlan, H. 
Hardwicke Langston, Sydney Young, Geo. H. Blagrove, 
Henry P. Monckton, James Osborne Smith, E. Early 
Hollis, Joseph P. Power, John Malcolm, Thos. E. Mundy, 
G. A. P. Cuxson, with power to add to their number up to 
and not exceeding 21, be appointed to prepare and present 
the memorial, and to take such further steps as may be 
necessary ; and seven of them to form a quorum,”’ 


To this resolution the following rider was 
added :— 


‘That the committee appointed report to afuture meet” 
ing of the Associates, as soon as a reply has been received 
from the Council of the Institute, for the purpose of con- 
sidering such reply, and the appointment of a standing 
committee, if necessary, to look after the interests of the 
Associates.” 


Mr. John B. Gass (Bolton) then moved :— 

‘‘That this meeting believes that if the Charter be 
altered, powers ought to be given to country members to 
vote by letter or otherwise, and in the interest of these 
members the question of the payment for quantities should 
be taken into consideration, 

Mr. Stannus seconded the motion. Some 
discussion ensued upon this resolotion, and 
eventually” 

Mr. Hardcastle moved ‘‘ The previous ques- 
tion,’ and this was carried by a large majority. 

The Chairman then moved “ That the thanks 


of this meeting be given to the Council of the 
Institute for granting the use of the room for 
the meeting.” All of the Committee, he said, 
were impressed with the way in which they had 
been met, and the success of their project 
had been, in a great measure, due to Mr. Cates’s 
influence. This was seconded by Mr. J. Mal- 
colm and carried by acclamation. 

On the motion of Mr. Langston, seconded by 
Mr. S. Young, votes of thanks were unanimously 
passed to the Chairman, and to the Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. Julian and C. F. Murray, 
and the proceedings terminated. 





STREET, BURGES, AND VIOLLET-LE- 
DUC. 


THERE was a very large attendance at the 
Wednesday evening meeting to hear the papers 
which had been announced to be read, viz. :— 
1, ‘‘George Edmund Street,” by the Right Hon. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope; 2, ‘*The Works of 
the late W. Burges, A.R.A.,” by Mr. George 
Aitchison, A.R.A.; 3, on “ Viollet-le-Duc as 
Architect and Art Historian,” by Mr. Charles 
Wethered. 

Mr. Ewan Christian, the newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the Institute, occupied the chair, and, 
in opening the proceedings, announced that a 
letter had been received from the Right Hon. 
A. J.B. Beresford Hope, M.P., expressing regret 
at being unable to attend in person to discharge 
the duty of reading the paper which stood in his 
name—a duty which he considered alikea great 
honour and a great pleasure. Mr. Blomfield 
had, however, kindly undertaken to read the 
paper for him. Mr. John Holden wrote that 
in consequence of the death of his brother, 
Mr. Isaac Holden, he could not be present; 
anda letter had also been received from M. Ch. 
Questel, President of the Société Centrale des 
Architects de Paris, to the effect that at the age 
of 77, he did not feel equal to the task of 
crossing the Channel, but he hoped to see them 
at the Paris Conference. 

Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., then read Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s paper, which was as follows :— 


GEORGE EDMUND STREET. 


THE notable feature of the distinguished life 
which I am called upon to commemorate was 
its harmonious, caJm progressiveness. No lurid 
glare of romantic adventure lighted up or 
obscured the career of George Edmund Street; no 
feverish throw for the last stake, despair and ruin 
shaking the dice against success and honour, is 
there to tempt us to revel in the fallacious 
indulgences of word-painting. No dreary 
periods of obscurity gave fierce delight to 
unexpected bursts of hot prosperity. Ups and 
downs, of course, there were, success in this 
competition and disappointment in that one; 
carping criticism, and all other such episodes of 
rainy weather and storms which freshen the 
atmosphere of public life, and upon which it is 
the duty of every one to reckon who makes his 
choice for a public position. But in bis profes- 
sional career, which is all with which I am here 
concerned, Street’s life was eminently one of 
a prosperity deserved, fought for, and achieved 
by a rare combination of industry, realised duty, 
buovancy, will, and genius, in alliance with those 
gifts of manual dexterity in sketching so use- 
ful to the architect who has alwaysto be making 
himself understood by that Philistine public to 
whom elevations are masks not faces, plans 
deliberate frauds, sections aimless trifling. 

The pupil of Owen Carter, of Winchester, in 
1841, and then, in 1845, of George Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Street found himself in 1849, and at the 
age of twenty-five, an architect with his own 
way before him to carve out, and so he carved 
away for every day of two-and-thirty years, till, 
after he had passed through the portal of the 
Royal Academy, that way ended in Westminster 
Abbey, where a funeral, only not a State one in 
the technical sense of the word, conducted to 
his grave the President of the Institute of 
British Architects and artist of the grand pile 
of National Law Courts. He began, as I said, 
to practise in 1849, at Wantage; in 1852 he 
went to Oxford, having been named Diocesan 
Architect by Bishop Wilberforce; and in 1856 
transferred himself to London, which he never 
left,—so nobly simple was his career, which 
would hardly have been possible except in some 
great centre of life. It owed none of its success 
to dexterous compliance with popular tastes. 
Perhaps in his younger days our friend was a 
little too fond of emphasising his independence. 
Street was a man of twofold convictions,—a 
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Gothicist and a religious architect, as the 
Church of England teaches religion. Here let 
me for a moment forget that I have for my 
audience the Conference of Architects, and 
travel back in memory to some far-off meeting 
of ecclesiologists, at one of which I had the 
great privilege of making Street’s acquaintance. 
As anecclesiologist among ecclesiologists, I claim 
for Street,—and not for Street alone, but for the 
owners of other cherished and honoured names, 
some still with us, and others resting from their 
labours,—the credit of a rare example of truth- 
ful conviction, consistently acted out in the 
engagements of a lifelong career. I do not 
intend the slightest reflection on another 
theory of the architectural life; I honour the 
other conception of the architect’s mission, 
that of subordinating personal predilections to 
the wants of the client, always with the reserve, 
of course, that the construction shall be good, 
and the design not ludicrous. The world could 
not go on without the existence of such an 
understanding. Indeed, the power of accommo- 
dating personal faith,—faith, I mean, in things 
terrestrial no less than celestial,—with pro- 
fessional want of prejudice, without forfeiture 
of self-respect, makes the world richer in its 
store of moral treasure. But yet I must be 
allowed to reserve peculiar personal admiration 
for the architect whose life of art is one long 
fearless creed, and who. refuses to win fame or 
profit by ways adverse to the propagation of 
what he believes the highest truth. Architects 
of this type have been eminently the growth of 
England, and of the English Church of this 
century. Eminently,—I say no more when I 
think of Pugin, to mention but one name. The 
ecclesiological promise of France seemed as 
bright as ours forty years ago. It has been 
interred in chill silence at the civil funeral of 
Viollet-le-Duc, while from the graves of Scott 
and Street at Westminster the voice of sure and 
certain hope rises that our mission shall go 
on and prosper. 

But let me not stray into controversial by- 
ways. I could not refrain from these words 
without leaving my picture of Street incom- 
plete. To say more might be needlessly to 
raise debate. The man for whom I have 
claimed this merit was no pale, spiritless 
dweller among the tombs, but, up to all but 
the last day, a stalwart Englishman of vigorous 
vitality, robust constitution, unflagging spirits, 
beaming with the beauty of healthful activity, 
awake to the calls of that life in which personal 
capacity ministers to public prosperity. Let us 
briefly travel over the list of some of his 
principal works, after which I may offer a few 
remarks on the lessons which they teach. I 
dare not open the multitudinous roll of churches 
which have passed under his restoring but 
reverent hands with no detriment, except, it 
may be, in those early days when all were 
learners together. It is enough to name some 
principal works, such as tbe south transept of 
York Minster, Carlisle Cathedral, Kildare 
Cathedral, St. Canice Cathedral at Kilkenny, the 
noble churches of St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich, 
Clun, Welshpool, and Hythe. The recasting of 
Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, and, still more 
emphatically, the nave of Bristol Cathedral, 
are works in which the original element is too 
large quite to justify us in calling them 
*‘ restorations’’; nevertheless no other more 
appropriate word occurs. Of new churches 
due entirely to Street’s inventive genius the 
earliest which calls for notice is St. James the 
Less, Westminster. All Saints’, Boyn Hill, 
Maidenhead, with the adjacent block of alms- 
houses, soon followed ; then All Saints’, Clifton, 
noteworthy for its noble span. Then come 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington; St. Philip 
and St. James, Oxford; St. Jobn’s, Torquay ; 
and, of a later date, Kingstone, Dorset; a series of 
churches in the East Riding of Yorkshire for Sir 
Tatton Sykes; St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne; St. 
Margaret’s, Liverpool; St. John the Divine, Ken- 
nington ; the Garrison Chapel, Portsmouth; with 
the chapel at Dunecht; and his own particular 
church, St. Mary, Holmbury, near the beautiful 
retreat which he had built for himself. Abroad, 
Mr. Street constructed the Memorial Church at 
Constantinople ; the American and the rising 
English churches at Rome; and he designed the 
American Church at Paris. Such are, perhaps, 
his most conspicuous churches; while there 
are two cathedrals, which only exist on paper. 
The beautiful design, which won the second 
prize at the international competition at Lille 
in 1856 is well known,—better, probably, than 

design for Edinburgh Cathedral, completed 





in 1872, which I have no hesitation in saying 
seemed to me of the highest merit ; while, per- 
haps, its distinguishing qualities were those 
which caused it to be rejected, namely, its 
modesty and its scrupulous adherence to the 
stipulated price. Mr. Street with much pre- 
cision grasped that smaller ideal of cathedral 
which is found in those parts of these islands 
which are not England, as at Kilkenny, Llandaff, 
and Dunblane, and reproduced it under condi- 
tions which left the building every inch a cathe- 
dral. However, a less original rendering, of the 
usual English type, was preferred. 

I must now note two works which do 
not not quite fall under restorations or new 
churches. First comes an effort of great ability 
and courage, the recasting of the interior of 
the dreary Guards’ Chapel, which stands up like 
a starveling Greek Temple in Birdcage Walk. 
The problem was to transfigure the inside 
while he was bound to leave the exterior 
in all its old hideousness. So there it now 
stands, all glorious within, full of thought- 
ful artistic beauty,—a church admirably 
adapted for Anglican worship, displaying loving 
care inevery detail. Gothic would have jarred 
too harshly with the inevitable outside, so Street 
worked in a style in which Romanesque, refer- 
ring backward even to San Clemente, is handled 
with an originality and an avoidance of ana- 
chronism which makes it incontestably appro- 
priate to its age, its country, and its peculiar 
use. 

The other speciality of which I may speak is 
the storied reredos (containing Redfern’s master- 
pieces of sculptured groups), which, together with 
Pugin’s window, fills the east end of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wells-street. 

Of religious buildings not churches, his 
earliest was the Theological College, Cud- 
desdon, -— very picturesque, but no doubt 
too crowded. Later, and of broader de- 
sign, comes St. Margaret’s Convent, East 
Grinstead; while of works purely secular, 
let me first name the design which won a prize 
more than a quarter of a century back in the 
competition for the Foreign and War Offices. 
Dunecht House, Aberdeenshire, is highly spoken 
of, and a Gothic house in Cadogan-square does 
noble battle with the environing phalanx of 
Queen Anne conceptions. I pass over various 
parsonages and schools. Mr. Street’s own house 
on the flank of Holmbury, Surrey, shows a 
masterful handling of the homely picturesque- 
ness of the Tudor phase of our old national 
style. In another competition, the limited one 
for the National Gallery, Mr. Street was not 
successful, and truth compels me, as one of the 
judges there, to say that I do not think his 
design was one of his happiest inspirations. 
But a far more important competition was pro- 
ceeding at the same time, the one for the Courts 
of Justice, and it is best to sum up this momen- 
tous chapter in the history of national archi- 
tecture by saying that it has enriched this 
generation and this city with Street’s great 
masterpiece in the Strand,—a masterpiece of 
which we may be well proud, in spite of the 
mutilations to which it was subjected by official 
ignorance and parsimony. 

I will not weary you with any longer list of 
those beautiful works sown broadcast over the 
land, in every place, so to speak, except, I grieve 
to say, Cambridge; but I turn to Street’s 
literary work. I shall not attempt even to 
epitomise the long schedule of articles, papers, 
lectures, reports, and pamphlets which dropped 
from his pen, winding up with that noble 
legacy, his very last effort of active intellect, 
the presidential address at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, of November, 1881. 
Street has endowed architectural literature 
with two books. ‘Brick and Marble in Italy ”’ 
first appeared in 1855, and made its author’s 
name, generally known. A second and enlarged 
edition appeared at a much later date. The 
second work is “ Gothic Architecture in Spain,’’ 
which taught the superficial traveller that he 
had but touched the fringe of Spanish Medizval 
architecture by visiting Burgos, Toledo, and 
Seville, if he left Santiago, Gerona, and many 
other noble minsters unvisited. Spain in 
Street’s hands was no longer a Renaissance 
country with Medizeval exceptions, but as truly 
Gothic a country as England, France, or Ger- 
many, and with closer affinities to them in style 
than Italy. 

What are the lessons which we can draw for 
our benefit from this long record of prodigious 
brain activity? There are many, both artistic 
and moral and there is one in particular which 
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partakes of both natures, and which admits of 
concise statement,—I mean the openness to 
conviction, the independence of mind, and the 
absence of false pride which led Mr. Street to 
change his style when he saw reasons to believe 
that he was marching along the wrong road 
The pupil of Scott and the child of the Keclegio. 
logical Society, he started in life with art 
principles of the more rigidly English orthodoxy 
But he was actively and rapidly receptive, and 
his Italian tour wrought a great change in hig 
views, and he returned full of the adaptabili 
to home wants of many seductive features of 
Italian Gothic,—cornices, plate tracery, brick 
and marble interchanged, and so forth. Of 
this influence St. James-the-Less, Westminster 
is a notable instance, and signs of it are found 
in his offer for the Public Offices, in Cuddesdon 
College, and in Boyn Uill Church. Many 
architects followed in his wake, and the succegg 
of Italian Gothic seemed secured,—noit ag ap 
interesting and fruitful object of study,— 
that it always must continue till taste 
and research are hissed off the stage, ~ 
but as a style desirable to be used in England 
in conscious preference to the traditionary 
native forms. Though the building is not by 
Mr. Street, I may point to the Scientific Museum 
at Oxford as the climax of this phase of taste, 
Few as are by comparison the years which have 
gone since this building was hailed as an architec- 
tural revelation, they are nearly as remote asthe 
days of Chambers and the Adam family,—per- 
haps more so. By-and-by Street’s candid mind 
and clear intellect realised that workaday Italian 
Gothic was for England a caprice, and he bravely 
returned to the purity and elasticity of the 
Edwardian style, only retaining, as he had a 
full right to do, the greater variety of materials 
in marble and brick and mosaic which modern 
commerce and processes had made available, 
and which could be developed on the lines of 
English composition with as much truth as 
upon those of a foreign style. 

For a man to change once is not so un- 
common, and the action may either show 
wisdom or the reverse, or simply come of un- 
conscious drifting. But for a man to retrace 
his course after such a change, is either insta- 
bility or heroism, and Street’s practical retrac- 
tation of that propagandism of Italian Gothic 
in which he had shown himself so personally 
successful partakes of the latter quality. Such 
changes might be comparatively easy with the 
architect who is personally above detail, or 
who, in other words, is too lazy or too busy to 
attend to the minutiz of his own buildings. 
Street was none of these. He felt profoundly 
that the whole was made up of its parts, that 
ensemble and detail helped each other; while 
bad, coarse detail might blur the merit of that 
which in the rough had been a powerful con- 
ception. So with cheerful, unremitting toil he 
laboured away, not merely at mouldings and 
foliage, and so forth, but at furniture, fittings, 
and all accessories, ornamental or practical, in all 
the various materials, which may be briefly 
summed up as sculpturing, handling of 
metals, enamelling, the use of crystals 
and gems, woodwork, textiles, painting 0 
glass or walls, or tablets, or on other 
varied objects, like a true ecclesiologist a6 
he was. There can, I fear, be little doubt that 
he shortened his life by the enormous toil- 
someness which he imposed upon himself at 
the Law Courts in his determination to make 
them perfect at every point. 

The question has sometimes been oan 
whether such subsidiary designing is @ leg! 1 
mate portion of the architect’s profession. 
can only wonder at the narrowness W . 
seems to me to prompt the doubt. The % : 
tect surely is “‘poietes” and his Wor k 
poem; and, as every poet who loves his ee 
strives to make it as polished and perfec 
he can in every stanza and every line, = 
ought the architect to act. Architect, = 
know, means chief workman, and to the a the 
workman must belong the direction of a nab 
work. But, perhaps, the architect feels : 
some one else can more successfully <~ 4 
these accessories than himself. If 80, pee 
right to use that superior gift, but in - ship 
he so far admits his colleague to a par ne 
in the poem. ; 

All Sheen Mr. Street’s career his bie 
to Gothic was so immaculate that I be “" we 
only twice in any original design straye pairs 
into Norman or Romanesque,—™ = “~ 7 ip 
chapel for Lord Crawford at Dunec foony 
the Guards’ Chapel, where the choice 
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og oe did he ever touch the so-called 


‘ ne ” st le. 

| eet cus, { must speak of the latest, 
and in some respects not the least noble, episode 
f Mr. Street’s life,—that of his elevation to 
oi dignity of President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and his discharge of its 
xalted functions. The Institute is a common- 
wealth and, like other commonwealths, it has 
ite parties and its schools of opinion, both in 
mattevs administrative and upon artistic ques- 
tions. Without such liberty of thinking there 
could be no life in the body. “Thou hast no 
no tides, poor soulless sea,” would be the con- 
temptuous verdict passed upon it. Now no 
man enjoyed, as I have shown, the luxury of 
believing his own and disbelieving other peoples 
opinions to & more robust extent than Street ; 
and so it happened that his election to the chair 
of the Institute was not the unanimons tribute 
at the visible close of a long life to the vener- 
able deserts of the old man eloquent of pencil 
as of voice, but the result of a healthy 
party fight to choose the leader who 
should, as vain man anticipated, arise, in all 
the power of a life mature and not declin- 
ing, to hold aloft for many years the stan- 
dard of his convictions. So Street won by a 
very narrow majority. But then came the 
marvel The shadow, luminous and mys- 
terious, seemed to have been projected. 
The old mind of the buoyant party man was 
there, but purged, enlightened, elevated. The 
impartial care for all that was for the good of 
architectural men, architectural art, architec- 
tural ministration to the welfare of society, 
as embodied in the Architectural Institute, was 
the President’s duty and delight. Appreciative 
of all excellence, peacemaker in all perplexities, 
he succeeded during those few months of office 
in winning the influence, esteem, and affection 
of all; and in the sad day following quickly on 
his death, I heard general regrets at the 
irreparable loss fall from the lips of those who 
had certainly in past years not mounted his 
colours. 





Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., next read the 
following paper on 


Tae Works oF THE Late W. Buross, A.R.A. 


In 1853, when I was a student in Rome, I 
made the acquaintance of Captain Drummond 
at the English Academy. As soon as the season 
was over he used to give picnics to the English 
artists and residents who still remained in town. 
Some place of antiquarian interest was picked 
out ata riding distance from Rome, and most 
of the company went on horseback, but there 
were carriages for those who preferred driving 
to riding. On one eventful summer morning 
it was agreed that I should go to Gamgee’s 
stables, with a friend who kept his horse there, 
and get a mount, but being rather late I found 
every horse but one gone; this horse had been 
ordered by a gentleman of unknown name for 
an hour before, but as he had not come for it, 
We persuaded Gamgee to let me have it. We 
jomed the cavalcade at the Porta del Popolo, 
and a few hours’ canter brought us to La Storia ; 
While we were waiting for the guide the 
Carriages arrived. A short man, with light, 
curly hair and spectacles, was objurgating the 
man who took his horse. I was the culprib, 
and the objurgator was Burges. However, we 
Settled the matter amicably, and as he preferred 
os back in a carriage, I had the painful 
Pe easure of returning on the beast that brought 
mcN oe examined some of the ruined walls of 
pt Veii, and entered the tomb of the 
oe whose skull and bronze helmet, pierced 
wie apa through with the bronze javelin 
ma a a “ieee com the tomb 

wi adage ry he central c amber being 
whieh’ @ orned with rude wall-paintings, on 
 Durges descanted. We then discussed 


our | , 
sade aay and rode home in the cool of the 


Of that merr 
wh y company, amongst 
Eagle were G. Mason, Poingdestre, Whitburn 
gles, &c., how few remain ! ; 
and ae of Burges in Rome, but I saw 
es is his designs for the church orna- 
Process: © used in Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
erick’ phe Cimabue’s picture.’ At Sir 
8 Suggestion, Burges and I travelled 


logether wh 
in 1854, tl left Rome after the Holy week 


OOK our farewell of Mount So te. 
® travelled in vettura, the lumbering Sealine 
ye by two wretched hacks that with 

g yo 


difficul 
ty u twenty miles a day, but this 


Never so much as with the tip of| 





mode of travelling gives you an ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country you pass through, 
and the towns you stop at. We passed through 
Sta. Maria degli Angeli, and saw tbe church, 
rent by an earthquake, and the miserable inha- 
bitants camped in temporary wooden barracks. 
At Assisi we made our first long stay ; the hotel 
being full, we stayed at a private house, at the 
modest cost of 1s. 73d. per day,—our landlady 
explaining that as we were English gentlemen 
accustomed to luxury she could not charge less. 
Poor Burges suffered there from a continued 
diet of pigeons stuffed with rosemary. After 
exploring the town, and getting a pair of 5-foot 
rods made by the carpenter, we made studies 
of the painted decorations of the Churches of 
St. Francis. In our spare time we strolled the 
town, read Dante and Sacchetti, discussed 
art, and had our first experience of a slight 
earthquake. We then went to Perugia, and 
saw the Sala del Cambio and other buildings of 
importance; and then took the diligence to 
Florence, discussing the Roman defeat as we 
passed Lake Thrasymene. 

Our plan was to read Murray on the way, 
mark the objects of interest, on our arrival to 
go up the highest tower and see the town and 
its surroundings, and then to explore the town, 
visit the places we had marked, take notes, and 
measure such things as we thought would be 
useful. 

Burges was then thoroughly versed in the 
Gothic architecture of England and France, 
and had come to Italy mainly to study archi- 
tectural painting and mosaic, goldsmith’s work 
and secular buildings, as he despised the 
Gothic architecture of the Italian churches. 
After seeing Florence we went to Siena, 
measured the Palazzo Tolomei and other palaces, 
went to San Gimignano delle belle Torre, visited 
Boccaccio’s house at Certaldo, went to. Pisa, 
and, while Burges sketched in the Campo 
Santo, I measured an old brick palace there, the 
Café del Ussero. We then went to Pistoja, 
measured the Palazzo della Communita and the 
Palidtto, that splendid altar-front of gilt silver 
and enamel, made to replace the one stolen 
by Vanni Fucci and his friends. We then 
went back to Florence, measured the battle- 
ments of the Palazzo Vecchio, the staircase of 
the Bargello, and other parts of interest, and 
here Burges was laid up, and I measured the 
Palazzo Salviati, went to Prato, and to see 
some friends in the country, while he designed 
and executed a book-cover for Tennyson’s 
poems. Assoon as he was well we went back 
to Pisa, and saw the magnificent festival of 
St. Ranieri, which only takes place once in 
seven years, to commemorate his return from 
the Holy Land. The crossings of the streets 
through which the procession passed were car- 
peted with flowers in patterns, and at night the 
whole town was splendidly illuminated, so that 
when we left after midnight for Lucca, Pisa 
looked like a town of fire. We went from 
Lucca towards Modena, but where the countries 
join on the mountains, we were stopped, and 
found that we must either go back or hire a 
military escort, on account of the cholera in 
Tuscany; and though we thought this a curious 
sanitary precaution, we were half inclined to 
incur the cost, as we thought our parents would 
be flattered by our making a sort of royal 
entry into Modena guarded by atroop of horse 
soldiers; but economy prevailed over vanity, 
and we went to Leghorn and took ship for 
Marseilles, stayed at Lyons, thence to Beaune, 
where we measured the roof of the hospital. 
I let down the keys of this loft, tied on to a 
tape, through a hole in the floor, to see how high 
the roof was above the stone pavement; their 
jingling on the stones, and then ascending, was 
taken by one of the patients for asign, and we 
had much bother to persuade the abbess to let 
us continue our measurements. As we were both 
in blouses, and black as sweeps, our appearance 
was not in our favour. 

Thence we went to Dijon, where we measured 
the porch of Notre Dame, and the front of the 
Hétel Chambellan. It was arranged between 
us that we should do no work on féte days, but 
always take a stroll in the country; but, in 
point of fact, I do not think we ever did ; for, 
before we even reached the suburbs, Burges 
always espied a by-street that promised to 
contain some archeological treasure. He 
had long been anxious to find an example of 
the red cloth put under pierced ironwork, and 
in one of the French towns we found a pierced 
knocker-plate in a back street. He explained 
the case to the occupier, a smith was found at 


a neighbouring wine-shop, and the knocker and 
its plate were taken off, and sure enough under 
the plate was found a piece of cloth, blackened 
for the most part, but with a bit of scarlet here 
and there, where wet and dust could not 
penetrate. 

From Dijon we went to Troyes, and measured 
part of the cathedral, which was under repair. 
We then went to Ville Neuve L’Archevéque, 
and thence to Sens, where we saw the “‘ Anthro- 
pophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders” sculptured on the porch of 
the cathedral, and here we parted,—I to go to 
Paris, and afterwards back to Italy, and Burges 
to Chalons-sur-Marne and elsewhere. 

During our travels I learned he was born on 
the 2nd of December, 1827, that his father was 
the well-known engineer of the firm of Walker 
& Burges, that he had matriculated at the 
University of London, had attended some 
lectures on engineering at King’s College, that 
in spite of his father’s desires and the splendid 
prospect open to him if he became an engineer, 
he was so full of loye for antiquarianism and 
Gothic architecture that he would be nothing 
but an architect; that he had been articled to 
Blore, had afterwards been with Sir Digby 
Wyatt, had sketched in England and elsewhere 
with Mr. Salter, measured Amiens spire with 
Mr. Warren, had travelled in France with Mr. 
H. Clutton, and helped him with the illustrations 
of his ‘‘ Domestic Architecture of France,” and 
that through the advice of Mr. Bruce Allen he 
had determined to measure everything impor- 
tant, and find out its whole method of construc- 
tion. WhenI met him he was a rabid Mediz- 
valist, and believed there was no salvation out 
of the thirteenthcentury. Sir Digby Wyatt had 
nicknamed him “ Troy,” because when it was 
suggested to Burges that he should make a 
view of Troy, he said that, in accordance with 
the custom of the Middle Ages, he should 
make all the architecture of the thirteenth 
century. 

He was so profound an archeologist that he 
used to jeer at Blore for declining to give his 
opinion on the age of a wall because there were 
no mouldings on it, saying he should have 
known by the size, working, and bonding of the 
stones, and by the mortar joints, to what age it 
belonged. 

You may easily imagine his scoffs at the 
Pagan architects of the Renaissance, and his 
hope that some day “he might make that old 
wretch, Sir Christopher Wren, turn in bis 
grave.’ He did, however, allow there was one 
Pagan architect living that he respected,— 
Professor Cockerell,—though he added there is 
so little to learn in the style that the merit is 
small as compared with learning the Medizvalh 
style. 

1 have always looked upon it as one of the 
privileges of my life to have had the chance of 
being constantly with this genius for so long a 
period. Unfortunately, biographical sketches of 
men of thought are necessarily dull; the flame 
of genius can only be seen in their works, and 
those workings in the alembic of the mind by 
which new products are distilled from the 
materials provided, are necessarily hidden from 
mortal eyes; the exact portraiture of the 
man cannot be given without offence during the 
lifetime of the persons to whom he was dear. 

The minute, exact, and profound knowledge 
of Medieval architecture, decoration, furniture, 
and letters that Burges had acquired was tempt- 
ing him to produce a treatise on them for the 
use of students, when the publication of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s “ Dictionary” took the wind out of his’ 
sails,—perhaps fortunately,—for the publishing 
architect was turned into the practising one. 
But we are now speaking of him in the embryo 
state. He was then one of the most rapid and 
brilliant draughtsmen I ever met with, and had 
the most inexhaustible fund of invention; 
illustrations of literary incidents, designs for 
chalices, crosiers, knives, scent-bottles, comic 
alphabets, caricatures, Medizeval towns or build- 
ings, came forth from his pen, pencil, or brush 
without a moment’s reflection; and although 
his humour was shown rather by his drawings 
than by his words, he would on occasion give 
vent to epigrammatic sentences. ‘“‘ Academies 
are the death of art”? may be instanced as one 
of them. 

At this time his one besetting fear was lest 
he should be carried off by accident before 
he could show the world his genius and his 
knowledge; his one great hope that he might 
hereafter partly realise in a house of his own 





his views of artistic completeness, and no 
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Arab ever had more gorgeous visions than 
Burges. This visionary house was to be of 
perfect Medizwval pattern, full of quaint 
carvings, and blazing with colour, hung with 
costly stuffs embroidered in gold, and lighted 
by silver lattices whose storied panes were of 
cut gems. He was to have jewelled chalices 
to drink from, and aloe and sandal wood to 
burn. 

Even the castle - building of so eccentric a 
aan of genius seems to me to have its value as 
giving us some insight into those powers he 
felt himself possessed of and that he most 
wished to exercise. Well, it was this: he would 
be first an architect and build a specimen of 
every ordinary human construction except a 
cathedral; he would amass enormous wealth, 
and spend some of it in realising his views in 
his own house; he would marry ; he would, as 
soon as these varied works were done, become 
a Member of Parliament, and correct some of 
the abuses of society ; he would then go into 
the church, become a bishop, and, with his 
wealth, build a perfect cathedral of the most 
costly materials, adorned with the most 
perfect specimens of all the subsidiary arts; 
and, when this was done, he would end his 
days as a monk or a hermit. 

He returned to England, I believe, at the 
end of 1854, and I in the spring of 1855; he 
had then designed a claret-jug and a jewel- 
coffer for a client, and in the same year he 
‘entered into competition with Mr. H. Clutton 
for Lille Cathedral. In March, 1856, I went 
with him to Lille, and saw the competition 
drawings, and we afterwards went to Tournay. 
It is said Viollet-le-Duc at first believed that 
Clutton and Burges’s set were some old draw- 
ings of the thirteenth century, until he saw 
“* Whatman” on the paper. For once, Burges 
amet his match at repartee, which was no small 
thing, for, when angered he was like the bee, 
pont animam in punctu. He was fond of 
talking to workmen, and was always anxious to 
know of them how long they thought it would 
take him, the accomplished architect, to learn 
their trade. On this occasion he went into the 
kitchen of our hotel at Lille, and saw the cook, 
a little hunchback. And after Burges had 
explained who he was, and that he expected to 
have the cathedral to build, he asked how long 
the cook thought it would take to learn cooking 
theroughly. ‘Ah, sir, in a fine art like mine 
one is never master of it; one is always 
Jearning.”’ 

In 1857 he restored some of the images 
and designed others for Salisbury Chapter- 
house, and restored the building, in con- 
junction with Mr. H. Clutton. He gained the 
first prize for the Memorial Church at Con- 
stantinople in 1859; he designed the cathedral 
for Brisbane, restored Waltham Abbey, and in 
1862 gained Cork Cathedral, in competition, 
altered Gayhurst House for Lord Carington, 
and delivered the Cantor lectures at the Society 
of Arts; in 1864 he decorated Worcester 
College Chapel, Oxford; in 1865 he began the 
restoration of Cardiff Castle, and built a 
house for Mr. McOonnochie at Cardiff; 
in 1866 he designed the School of Art at 
Bombay; in 1867 he competed for the 
Law Courts, and published a book of his 
designs forthem. In 1869 he built Knights- 
hayes for Sir J. H. Amory, bart.; and in 1870 
he built the church at Studley for Lord Ripon, 
and that at Skelton for Lady Mary Vyner, and 
published his book of architectural drawings, 
containing many of the examples we measured 
together. In 1872 he began his series of draw- 
ings and models for the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. In 1873 he competed for 
the Cathedral at Edinburgh, and made the 
drawings for Hartford College, U.S.; built Tem- 
plebrady Church, Ireland, and the Speech-room 
at Harrow. In 1876 he began to build his house 
in Melbury-road, the internal decorations of 
which were not completed at his death. 
His last work was the additions to the Maison 
Dieu at Dover, to convert it into a Town Hall, 
since completed by Mr. Pullan. 

On January 28, 1881, he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and he died 
on the 20th of April of the same year. Rarely 
has any architect been followed to his grave 
by so many mourning friends, mainly archi- 
tects from all parts of the country. 

A book of his designs was published last year 
by Mr. Pullan, his brother-in-law. 

It seems to me that there are now only three 
points for our consideration,—the effect of his 
works and teaching on public opinion, on the 





younger men of the profession, and the merits 
and peculiarities of his works. Horace Walpole, 
in the middle of the last century, advocated 
the return to Gothic architecture as a patriotic 
and antiquarian revival, and made rude attempts 
to apply Gothic ornament and surface decora- 
tion, to buildings. His notion spread, but it 
was not till nearly the second quarter of the 
present century that this antiquarian revival 
was passionately advocated; and this out- 
come of late Roman Catholicism was called 
“Christian,” while its supporters poured out 
floods of obloquy on those who admired or 
practised any other style. 

Augustus Welby Pagin began the onslaught 
with his ‘“‘ Apology for Christian Architec- 
ture,’ and the public, who are always in- 
terested in a literary conflict, especially if 
the odium theologicum can be imported into 
it, were easily converted to Gothic, as all 
forms of beauty were equally indifferent 
to them, and the advocacy of Gothic supplied 
them with staple for discussion and abuse. 
The battle was kept alive by such generals as 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Street, and Burges, and such 
was the enthusiasm of the first and last for Gothic 
that nothing bunt great temptation would make 
them abandonit. Burges, who was the youngest, 
ablest, and most learned of the three, naturally 
produced a powerful effect on the public, though 
by some ill-luck he never got his fair share of 
the large works carried on. The effect he pro- 
duced was not a little assisted by his quaintness 
and pungency of expression ; yetin spite of all this 
passionate advocacy, other influences were at 
work which silently but surely sapped the founda- 
tions of this new Jericho, whose walls at last fell 
without even the sound of a trumpet. It was 
generally felt that dignity and simplicity were 
more allied to our present civilisation and turn 
of thought than Gothic perplexity. For con- 
structive purposes the introduction of iron had 
superseded the methods used in the Middle 
Ages, and the advancirg arts of painting and 
sculpture found themselves too incongruously 
surrounded in Gothic buildings to be used with 
effect, even when their highest forms were not 
resolutely excluded by the architects themselves. 
The simplicity and matured elegance of form in 
the higher works of painting and sculpture 
supplied an inconvenient standard of judgment 
in Gothic buildings. These considerations had, 
however, but little effect on the young and 
ardent enthusiasts of Gothic, steeped to the 
lips in the diatribes of Pugin and Ruskin; 
Burges’s pupils and young admirers drank in 
with undoubting faith the precepts of one who 
was so enthusiastic, so certain, so skilful, and so 
learned, and they were quite prepared to accept 
the architecture of the thirteenth century as the 
ultimate standard of perfection, for were they 
not always hearing the master say, in criticising 
any new work, ‘‘I ask myself what a thirteenth- 
century architect would have done in this case ?”’ 

I never saw any of Burges’s designs for 
buildings that were made before he went to 
Italy, and while he was there he did not fuil to 
appreciate the grandeur and massiveness of its 
palaces, and as he absorbed the good from all 
the Gothic examples he saw, his work for ever 
after bore traces of that influence. In the 
same way he was impressed with some Arab 
forms which he afterwards rarely relinquished. 
Another marked peculiarity was his fondness 
for circular forms, and it was rare indeed to 
find any considerable building in which this 
fondness was not shown. Nearly all his designs 
for cathedrals show bis preference for the cir- 
cular end over the square. The Law Courts 
and his own house show in a marked way this 
tendency. 

His works, or at least those in which his 
judgment was unfettered, exhibit his predilec- 
tion for vigorous simplicity; better examples 
cannot be given than Mr. McConnochie’s House 
at Cardiff, and the Harrow Speech-room. If 
the Law Courts were to be Gothic we must all 
regret that he was not entrusted with them, 
as, in his design, the Strand front was a grand 
composition, and the proportion of the parts 
noble. Even Sir G. Scott, a rival competitor, 
speaks of it thus: “ While Mr. Burges, though 
his architecture exceeded in merit that of any 
other competitor, was, nevertheless, eccentric 
and wild in his treatment of it.” How the 
Government could have passed him over when 
they had such a genius to their hand, is difficult 
to understand, and the plea that his plan 
was bad is well disposed of by Sir Gilbert :— 
“An able and artistic architect can surely 
make a good plan, while no amount of skill 





=—_—_—=—=— 
in mere planning can by itself enable a 

to produce a noble building,”—a truth that 
those who have the disposal of our new ubli 
buildings should take to heart. = 

Burges’s skill, however, was by n 

confined to pure architecture: his lee Be 
invention was shown in his church ornamente 
in the accessories to houses, and in the quaint 
designs for figures and figure-subjects with which 
all his works were overspread. Perhaps the 
stained-glass windows of his own hall afford 
one of the best illustrations of his gkij) and 
inventiveness in this direction. The subjects 
are the spirits of Sound floating ont of the 
ringing bells. His devotion to one phase of 
art may be well recommended to the student: 
his desire to master all the cognate arts may be 
pressed on the attention of those whose gening 
will enable them to imitate him, and we have 
but two regrets to add,—one, that a man pos: 
sessed of so strong a personality did not leaye 
an autobiography ; and the other, that we hays 
not more of his executed works. 








Mr. Charles Wethered next proceeded to read 
his paper on 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc As ARCHITECT AND Apt 
HISTORIAN. 


Busity engaged in another profession, and 
long enough in sympathy with your pursuits 
to be sensible of my many shortcomings, it is 
only by the courtesy of the Council of this 
Institute that I am now permitted to direct 
your attention for a short while to some 
aspects of the life-work of the gifted man whose 
name will be associated for ever with the 
architectural glories of France. 

I must ask an assemblage like this to accept 
in a spirit of kindly criticism the scattered 
cbservations of an outsider who happens to 
have seen a good deal of the executed work of 
the master whom to know was to regard with 
feelings of veneration and affection. 

To this word of self-introduction I may add 
that I hope my present paper will be supple- 
mented before long by another, entitled “A 
Fortnight in Switzerland with Viollet-le-Duc,” 
which will comprise a sketch of his striking 
personality and a further glance at his manifold 
powers. 

Eugéne Emanuel Viollet-le-Duc was endowed 
with widely-contrasted gifts, only bestowed 
together in fullest measure on minds of the first 
order. He was at once an intense realist and 
an idealist. He possessed the scientific bent for 
getting at the core of the facts of nature, and 
he had also the expressional and shaping 
faculty which can reveal emotional truths 
through the language of art. 

The works of a deceased master are al 
abiding presence, and in them we speak of him 
as historically living. In thus approaching 
Viollet-le-Duc in his twofold capacity of archi- 
tect and historian of art, I can do no more now 
than take a swift run across the ‘‘ vrai domaime 
royal”’ claimed for him by Sainte-Beuve, over 
which he equally holds sway as master of the 
compass, the pencil, the chisel, and the pen. 

Turning first to two or three of his written and 
illustrated works which come well within the 
scope of this Conference, I will then pass on to 
speak briefly of the artist who creates of roe 
self, and who also brings the buried forms 0 
the past back to life. bi 

Art with him was a strong instinct from 8 
very cradle, and his family surroundings Were 
well fitted to nurture the growth of a child 0 
His father was a man of mark in litera: 


genius. i 
ture, and his uncle, M. Délacluze, an artist : 
distinction. Every week at the house of one 


the other he met some of the most gifted intel 
lects of France. At these réwnions he —_ 1D 
his earlier years the life-long friendship of aa 
Rémusat, Mérimée, Auspére, Villemain, aro 
hall, and others known to fame. Alway 
the alert, we may be sure the receptive mag 
young Eugéne assimilated innumerab : a 
from listening to the best literary an" P . 
sophical talk of the day. His odncee poe 
breadth and thoroughness by no means 0° ae 
fifty years ago. It was completed by rae 
one lengthened stay in Italy, and supplemen' 
by a course of dissection at one of the “ 
schools of Paris, in order to obtain or 
knowledge of anatomy in relation to err 
form. Always self-reliant, by the yan" 
eighteen he had made more than enoug  Poodel 
money by his water-colour drawings and 
ings to buy himself a horse, 2 





helpful companion the young enthusiast 12 
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first of a series of journeys which 
ae hie to visit, measure, draw, and de- 
cribe the chief ecclesiastical, military, and 
‘ivi buildings of the ~ mage —_ _ Poni 

t of France. Here the boy was father 
to oR and the immense mass of materials 
thus collected in his youth laid the foundation 
of his opus magnum 80 well known to you, 
the “Dictionnaire raisonné de l’Architecture 
Francaise,” followed by its complement, the 
“Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier Francais,’ 
forming together sixteen volumes, illustrated by 
nearly 6,000 ee a ene Ph = 

himself. or the archzologist an 
—- of history these volumes unlock the 
vast treasure-house of the Medizval world. 
Given a building of ancient France,—to take an 
instance of the thoroughness of his insight and 
teaching,—he is not content with settling 
the date, and describing the external charac- 
teristics that determine the style or school ; but, 
if I may apply surgical terms, he submits it 
to careful dissection, and rewards his readers 
with the knowledge of its anatomy and physio- 
logy,—the structure of the whole, and the func- 
tions of its various members. Unfolding its 
origins, he presents it as a product of evolution ; 
asa more or oo ag type = a phase . 
development ; and as the logical expression o 
the oi customs, aptitudes, and aspirations 
of a people and period. 

Mr, Street se gracefully acknowledged his 
leadership in these researches in his “ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain:—‘‘M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
articles in the ‘Dictionnaire raisonné,’ saat 
states, ‘on the planning of French churches, 
are extremely vileabiac as indeed is all that he 
writes; and I take the opportunity afforded me 
by the aid which he _ _ given me to ex- 

ress the gratitude which, suppose, eve 
sieilons of ‘Christian art feels for what he “at 
done towards promoting its right study.” 

Not a few of the 800 articles are complete 
essays: that on mural painting, according to 
M. Véron, editor of L’ Art, “is a veritable 
treatise on chromatic harmony by a man tho- 
roughly master of the subject. It contains a 
of facts as interesting as they are 

e known.” 

Mérimée, in a learned review, extolled alike 
the prodigious fecundity of the writer and the 
force and finish of the draughtsman. 

His “Lectures on Architecture,” so ably 
translated by Mr. Bucknall, twenty in number, 
area résumé of his doctrines generally. This 
“oo comer of man’s graven dialect 
in the monuments of the past is a philosophy of 
architecture, and within ite pothat sea a ‘philo- 
sophy of history itself. To myself, a simple 
searcher after the beautiful, with vague notions 
ney a as the revelation of zsthetic 

- di believe it to be the book of all books 
for obtaining a wide outlook over the world of 
ey 0 eg i that combination of 

8 which gi i itali 

er yg de. ves architecture vitality and 
asury of facts and ideas, of 
— and apophthegms, is an authoritative code 
of arts, of laws bearing upon their kinship and 
interdependence, upon what they are in them- 
—— oe to eachother. The depth 
ange of his acquirements are not less 
ho than is his aversion to dogmatism 
meg usiveness. Bringing the analytical 
vale he bear upon his investigations, he 
Me ; conclusions by synthesis. He 
Feri —— under review into its essential 
rary hogs J the latter back to native 
elements are cowed be : oa eng 
the Reuien. ena y combined by the Greek, 
a and Medizval builders, and how, 

y ringing principles into harmony with form 
they have left us diversified ¢ 4 

tingly true and eeeaanes ypes of the ever- 
these fundamental ivle 
hybrid productions z 


ati To the neglect of 
— he ascribes those 

modern times, Neo-Greek 
©o-soman, Neo.Gothic, which defy classifica- 


tion,—“ A medle 
' y of styles, fashi 
and means of const b ay » fashions, epochs, 


At an influent; oe . 
ele en rig in Pars held after 


: ibition ve his works at the 
it was resolved to 

by yu en technica] methods a wieumiiceame 

metre aoe Te eentative of his range and 

tem ly, including many examples of 

m his hen’ oe or profile, as they flowed 

lets: eens or execution by his school of 

nd craftsmen. 8um of several 


theusand u 
committe “rman ca once subscribed, and a 


rea ‘or carrying out the proj 
arts way me of “le grand patriote et eruad 
resulting portfolio of Compositions 


et Dessins, just given to the world, is at once a 
monument of his creative versatility, and the 
fittest memorial of an architect ever raised by 
his confréres and friends. In these facsimiles 
the accent of the master is never missing,—in 
his unerring firmness of touch and fine sense of 
form, in the calm dignity of his statuary, and 
in the life and vigour of his ornamentation 
generally. In his constructive and decorative 
designs we discern unity amidst plurality, com- 
binations of the grand and the simple that result 
in a style of distinction with lucidity, so that he 
who runs may read the raison d’étre of every 
detail. 

Whatever the scale or subject may be, 
whether designing a reliquary to be worked by 
goldsmith or siversmith, or planning a vast 
cathedral front, with its eloquent chapter of 
sculptured harmonies, like that of Clermont- 
Ferrand, we everywhere perceive the impress 
of a master-hand. 

His figure-subjects andcarved work generally, 


** Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven,”’ 


as well as his wall-paintings, are essentially 
monumental], and decorative in the true sense,— 
en rapport with their surroandings, from which 
they cannot be detached, even in drawings, 
without our losing something of their full 
effect. 

Who has not loitered to observe his happy 
and often grotesque renderings of animated 
nature in beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air that catch the eye of the passer-by from 
every coigne of vantage outside the cathedrals of 
Rheims and Paris, not to mention endless other 
examples of his humour in this vein to be met 
with here and there throughout France? 
Whether wrought in stone, wood, or iron, they 
exhibit a singular mastery of animal configura- 
tion and gesture, with a facile fertility of pro- 
duction that never repeats itself. Thousands 
of these, replacing originals long lost, are re- 
creations rather than reproductions. 

Very notable, too, are his adaptations of the 
facts of plant growth, displayed in a very world 
of bud, leaf, flower, and fruit, with a subtlety 
of curved line and dash of manner that always 
charm the spectator. ‘“Joy’s soul lies in the 
doing”’ of such work. 

The revival of the higher art of the copper- 
smith and leadbeater in connexion with archi- 
tecture is largely due to his plastic handling 
and teaching. As surpassing examples of the 
handiwork of the former, I may instance the 
statues grouped around the fléche of Notre 
Dame, and the figure of St. Michael crowning 
the chapel of Pierrefonds Castle; of the latter, 
the crestings, crockets, finials, &c., on the 
adjoining roofs. 

To this phase of his genius we owe his 
achievements in a sphere and period which 
Mr. Hamilton, in his interesting History of 
Autun Cathedral, has named “the epoch of 
Viollet-le-Duc,”—the sphere of architectural 
restoration. 

Restoration is an impulse of our day to con- 
serve the good bequeathed to us in every archi- 
tecture, and to undo the misdoings that have 
degraded or obscured earlier and better work, 
paying due regard to later additions of excep- 
tional worth. It is to give a building, whose 
constitution has suffered from age or injury, a 
renewal of life, by treatment adapted to its 
peculiar temperament. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s grasp on the past, the logical 
bent of his mind in the observance of principles, 
his wealth of ideas and ability to give them 
shape, have made him facile princeps of Con- 
tinental restorers. His ideal restoration of the 
Baths of Caracalla is as vivid as that of the 
Chateau de Coucy on paper, or of Pierrefonds, 
in fact. 

A lover of unity amidst infinite variety, the 

marvels of the Middle Ages were to him well- 
ordered organic wholes,—the embodied ideals 
of their framers or of successors inheriting 
their instincts,—and not as they have too often 
become at the hands of latter-day meddlers, a 
mélange. Order, Heaven’s first law, was theirs 
and his. They solved their problems in stone 
by mathematics, and enriched their construc- 
tions with shapes and suggestions gathered from 
living nature in field and forest around. 
Having given, however imperfectly, some 
notion of Viollet-de-Duc’s spirit and method, 
but short space is left for me to ask you to 
accompany me in thought to a few of the more 
famous buildings upon which he has lastingly 
set the sign manual of his art. 





Monsieur Baudot, an accomplished disciple 


of his master, and now Inspector General of 
Historical Monuments, has, through a friend, 
honoured me with a note in point well deser- 
ving, I think, of being read to you. He 
writes :— 

** Viollet-le-Duc began in 1869 the interesting work of 
completing the Cathedral of Clermont, i.e., two bays of the 
nave similar to those already existing, also the two towers 
and the principal facade. For the facade and these towers 
he had no other data to work upon except substructions, 
the cathedral having never been finished at this point, 
There were, in fact, only foundations, and he had to con- 
ceive a design, that is to say, to create the work in ques- 
tion. Availing himself of the experience of the Medizval 
masters, without tentative effort he created at a stroke 
that grand composition,—facade and towers ; and I do not 
think there exist in the Medizval pare towers or spires 
of finer outline, or more skilfully planned in point of con- 
struction. It will be understood that this work, like the 
rest of the cathedral, is executed in the style of the close 
of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, in the ornamen- 
tation and in the outlines we find a character of simplicity 
which belongs especially to Viollet-le-Duc, who did not copy, 
but interpreted the Middle Ages by drawing his inspira- 
tion from nature as regards the flora, fauna, and statuary. 

In the execution itself Viollet-le-Duc conducted only a 
part, and when he relinquished his post as Diocesan Archi- 
tect in 1874, the work was carried up only as far as the top 
of the nave. At this time I was commissioned to complete 
it, and consequently to supply part of the details of execu- 
tien, but I did my best to interpret as completely as 
possible the master-thought which had designed the whole, 
and had supplied details of every kind for the greater part 
ot the work, the honour of which belongs entirely to him.’’ 


The church of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Vézelay is the most imposing remuant left of 
that great school of Cluny which had so marked 
an influence in Burgundy, and, as we learn from 
Viollet-le-Duc, over Christendom at large. In 
1839 it presented, from lorg and general neglect, 
an aspect so forlorn and threatening that it 
became a question with the authorities whether 
its fate should not be settled by a coup de grdce. 
The loosened masonry of its Romanesque vault- 
ing that for 600 years and more had spanned 
the nave with a grandeur hardly to be seen else- 
where rested on toppling walls ready to fall at 
the first stroke of the hammer. Mérimée, then 
Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, was 
one of the first to recognise the practical genius 
of Viollet-le-Duc, at that time an untried archi- 
tect of five-and-twenty, and to him he entrusted 
the important task of its preservation. It was 
the starting-point of his career as a conservator 
of things of the past. He was wont to speak 
of it as his premier amour. The fruit of that 
first love is a finished edifice as strong as when 
built by Clunisian masons in the twelfth century. 
Left to the tender mercies of those doers of 
nothing who are opposed to all restoration, this 
ancestral monument, seen again to-day in allits 
perfected strength and severe beauty, would 
have become ere this a huddled mass of ruins, 
—rerum confusa sine ordine moles. 

Shortly before his labours at Vézelay he was 
engaged under Lassus in resetting that archi- 
tectural gem of purest ray serene, the Sainte 
Chapelle of St. Louis. 

“ Many-towered’”’ Carcassonne is an ancient 
and mighty stronghold of Languedoc, which 
every tourist in the Pyrenees who loves the 
past should step out of his way to see. It is 
in all ways the most perfect example remaining 
of the systems of military defence that pre- 
vailed in Europe from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century. Within the citadel may be 
seen the various implements of war used 
through the ages swayed by the baron and the 
monk, which have been restored or constructed 
by Viollet-le-Duc, whose genius as a military 
engineer has been fully recognised by authori- 
ties on both sides of the Channel. With its . 
restored belongings, it is much in the same 
state as when, “ in 1356, this fortress effectually 
resisted the Black Prince, who burned the suburb 
below, and ravaged with fire and sword the 
whole of Languedoc.” 

The Romanesque church of St. Nazaire, with 
the ramparts, is well called by Murray “ a per- 
fect gem of architecture,’ and unlike anything 
in France.” Less than thirty years ago it was all 
but a pile of ruins. The vaulting had fallen in ; 
the walls were cleft and rent; the stained glass, 
in brilliancy and glow of colour equalling that. 
of Chartres, was broken and detached. Here 
again his reshaping hand has 

** Soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of ruggéd desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries.’’ 

The Chateau de Pierrefonds, with its en- 
circling towers, donjon-keep, and chapel, dis- 
mantled and in great part destroyed at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, has risen 
again with not less outward strength and interior 
splendour than when it dominated the Forest of 
Compiégne in feudal times. This baronial 
palace and fortress in its renovated state is a 





series of deductions in stone by the Cuvier of 
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architects, who re-clothes the disarrayed struc- 
tures of bygone ages with the vesture of his 
art. Sections of mouldings and other frag- 
ments rescued from the carefully-sifted débris 
are here and there replaced in situ, and give 
the key, as it were, to neighbouring details. In 
this restored page of the historical arts of 
France we find a pervading unity,—a concord 
that comes of the sense of fitness where all 
things are in keeping,—an ensemble which 
earlier schools possessed, but which in the 
chaos of our modern means and materials we 
have to a great extent lost. 

It would seem that when a building has gone 
to the bad some of our notabilities in the 
republic of art would leave it as a dwelling 
for rats and carrion birds. From its relevancy 
to this part of my subject, I will presume to 
call their attention for a moment to what 
Frederick Schlegel says of the Abbey Church 
of St. Denis, when he beheld it in 1804 as 
wrecked by the Revolutionists :— 


** The deep silent melancholy it inspires becomes stronger 
and more profound in approaching this ancient and now 
ruined cathedral. Every part that could be destroyed 
without too much labour and difficulty has been thrown 
down; the naked walls alone are left standing with the 
massy pillars and the arches that rest upon them. As the 
doors were opened a host of jackdaws and rooks, the sole 
inhabitants of the desecra sanctuary, took flight, and 
when the dust they raised had subsided. we saw the up- 
turned graves of the sovereigns of France, each of which 
the verger carefully pointed out,’’ 


To the critic whose own mood of mind is the 
measure of excellence in art, St. Denis may be 
a “‘whited sepulchre”’; but posterity will have 
cause to thank Viollet-le-Duc and his band of 
skilled artificers for the renewed completeness 
throughout of that noble fabric,—for the restored 
tombs and effigies of a long line of kings, not so 
very long ago lying mutilated and scattered 
over France. “ Look on this picture, and on 
this,’’—contrast St. Denis as ravaged by the 
iconoclast, with the Church of the Patron Saint 
as we see it to day, and who but lovers of 
decay and débris will doubt the lasting good 
done by men working in the spirit, and following 
the methods of the old builders ? 

The learned German critic also describes the 
condition of Notre Dame at the same date, as 
follows :—‘‘ During the first Revolution the 
front was injured in various ways, the exterior 
being despoiled of its decorations and the 
statues torn down and destroyed. Worse than 
all this is the injury which the interior has sus- 
tained by absolute mutilation. The clustered 
pillars supporting the roof have been filled in, 
rounded and modernised as much as possible, so 
as to give them the appearance of solid circular 
columns. The effect thus produced is completely 
inconsistent with the plan of the exterior. .. . 
An intolerable spirit of persecution in the arts 
was often seen united with that inclination to 
imitate the false antique, which seemed epidemic 
in the eighteenth century.” 

Certainly man’s rage outside, and the flaunt- 
ing spirit of the Renaissance within, had done 
much to damage the aspect of the Church of 
Our Lady at Paris. The removal of the worst 
of the incongruities of later times, ‘‘ the pomps 
of Louis Quatorze and the vanities of Louis 
Quinze”; and the added embellishments of 
Viollet-le-Duc, have brought about the har- 
monious change most of you have seen. 

His works there culminate in that embodied 
conception of a tradition and aspiration, the 
new central spire or fléche, a masterpiece of 
scientific framing in oak within, and an artistic 
thing of beauty pointing heavenwards without. 
At its base stands the statue of the great archi- 
tect not “in his habit as he lived,” like the 
one just erected on the front of the Hdétel 
de Ville, but as befits the place in the cos- 
tume of a Medisval master-mason. It is 
of hammered copper, wrought by his metal- 
workers, and placed there as an enduring 
mark of their homage and profound respect. 
The art of the modeller and the science of 
the geometrician are also blended with happiest 
effcct in the new baptismal font of bronze. So 
fine and bold are the figured reliefs of saint and 
symbol in this superb casting, that it is only by 
examination of the working drawings we notice 
how the freedom of the one in sweep and 
emphasis of modulated line is regulated by the 
applied laws of the other. Here, as in his 
works elsewhere, the artist and the man of 
science stand side by side. This duality is the 
note of his individualism, and the mental 
groundwork of his strength in the realm of 
imagination and in the world of fact. 

And now, as the passing minute: warn me I 





have claimed more than my share of your kind 
attention, I will add my concluding word. 

None know better than yourselves, gentle- 
men, that a new architecture is the product of 
the combined effort of at least several genera- 
tions; never the creation of oneman. Viollet- 
le-Duc was not the maker of a new style: he 
did not attempt the impossible ; but he has laid 
down with all the weight of his logic lines of 
direction for the path of the future. We must 
proceed, he insists, not by imitation of forms, 
but by deduction of principles, aided in their 
application by all the lights modern science can 
bestow, if we are to possess a constructive art 
worthily expressive of our age and civilisation. 
M. Baudot maintains, with the ardour of a fol- 
lower, that this programme can be best fulfilled 
by a serious study of the ‘‘ thinker and worker,” 
whom he designates “le chef de lV Ecole de 
Vavenir.”’ 

The scientific or other specialist may here 
and there in his own groove find something open 
to objection, but, taking the illustrious French- 
man all round, as a theoretical and practical 
architect ; as an art-historian bringing the light 
of the past to illuminate the present; as a 
matchless teacher, in the workshop and in the 
studio, of arts which are the sisters, and crafts 
which are the handmaids, of architecture, he 
stands foremost as ‘“‘l’homme dw siécle,’’—the 
man of the nineteenth century. 





A report of the discussion which followed the 
reading of these three papers, together with some 
account of the Visits, will be found on other 
pages of this week’s Builder. 
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